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SACKVILLE  CHASE 


CHAPTER  I. 

ANOTHER  RENCONTRE  IN  THE  '  HOUSE  OF  MDLLE. 
d'aRLINCOURT — THE  FATHER,  THE  SON,  AND  THE 
INTRIGUANTE. 

The  Eael  of  Sackville  had  arranged 
with  Mr.  Sheraton  to  call  upon  Mdlle. 
D' Arlincourt,  and  it  was  to  her  house  that 
they  proceeded  when  the  earl  left  home. 
The  object  of  that  visit  was  to  consult 
with  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  as  to  how  she 
would  like  to  go  to  the  Derby,  which  was 
so  near  at  hand. 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  had  been  apprised 
of  the  visit,  and  so  she  had  made  every 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  earl 
and  his  companion.     The  room  in  which 
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she  was  to  receive  them  was  most  taste- 
fully arranged,  and  she  herself  was  attired 
with  what  may  be  termed  elegant  negli- 
gence, and  she  looked  indeed  most 
charming. 

The  earl  and  Mr.  Sheraton  were  shown 
up  the  moment  they  arrived,  and  ]\Idlle. 
D'Arlincourt  received  them  most  gra- 
ciously, and  was  especially  courteous  to 
Mr.  Sheraton.  This  was  throwing  oil 
upon  the  flame  that  was  raging  in  the 
earl's  breast.  The  effects  of  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt's  beauty  were  not  less 
marked  upon  the  Earl  of  Sackville  than 
upon  his  son,  although  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  made  manifest  was 
widely  different  in  the  two  cases. 

"  Well,  mademoiselle,  have  you  con- 
sidered how  you  would  like  to  go  ?"  the 
earl  inquired.  "  Is  it  to  be  the  road  or 
the  rail?" 

"  For  my  own  pleasure,  I  think  I  should 
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have  preferred  the  railway,"  she  replied ; 
"  but  as  you  know — or  at  least  Mr.  She- 
raton does — that  I  have  a  young  friend 
visiting  me  from  Paris,  and  as  I  wish  her 
to  see  as  much  of  the  sights  of  this  me- 
tropolis as  will  be  consistent,  I  think  I 
must  select  the  road,  because  that  is  a 
scene  that  she  has  never  witnessed,  and 
is  one  that,  when  she  does  see,  she  will 
never  forget.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Sheraton  has  promised  her  that  she  shall 
go  down  by  the  road." 

"  Mr.  Sheraton  again !"  thought  the 
earl  to  himself;  "  he  seems  to  be  more  in 
her  confidence  than  I  thought  he  was. 
So  much  the  better;  my  course  will  be 
the  easier." 

"  And  who  is  this  young  friend  that 
you  have  visiting  you  ?"  inquired  the 
earl  of  Sackville. 

"  She  is  a  young  friend  of  mine  from 
Paris,"     replied     Mdlle.     D'Arlincourt, 
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"  whom  I  have  known  from  child- 
hood." 

"  A  Parisian?"  inquired  the  earl. 

"Oh,  no;  she  is  English,  although  she 
has  resided  so  long  out  of  her  own  coun- 
try, that  she  is  half  a  foreigner." 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  tell  him  that  she  had  become 
acquainted  with  her  friend  Alice  behind 
the  scenes,  in  the  green-room  of  the 
Grand  Opera  at  St.  Petersburg.  Nor 
did  she  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  in- 
form him  of  the  fact  that  Alice  was  a 
pupil  as  well  as  a  friend — that  she  was 
then  going  through  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  to  enable 
her  to  practise  dexterity  and  skill  in 
manipulating  cards,  for  something  more 
considerable  than  mere  amusement;  and 
of  course  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  did  not  for 
one  instant  think  of  informins;  the  earl 
that  she  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
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position  and  prospects  of  his  eldest  son, 
and  that  she  knew  what  were  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  younger  son  of  the 
house  of  Sackville ;  far  less  did  she  dream 
of  informing  him  that  the  object  of  the 
visit  of  her  friend  Alice  to  London  had  a 
close  connexion  with  those  several  pro- 
spects, expectations,  and  position,  and 
that  the  course  of  instruction  she  was 
receiving  had  especial  reference  thereto. 
Such,  however,  was  the  case ;  and  it  must 
be  conceded  that  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  had 
a  difficult  part  to  play,  albeit  she  had  so 
efficient  a  prompter  in  Mr.  Sheraton. 
Her  machinations  were  all  directed  against 
the  members  of  one  family;  and  although 
that  rendered  her  operations  the  more 
facile,  yet  it  at  the  same  time  surrounded 
them  with  a  danger  which  it  required  the 
utmost  finesse  on  her  part  to  avoid. 

"  I  have  not  seen  this  young  lady," 
said  the  earl. 
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"  She  is  in  the  country  to-day,"  replied 
]\Idlle.  D'Arlincourt — a  statement  which 
was  not  strictly  accurate,  because  Alice 
was  at  that  moment  upstairs  in  her  own 
room;  "but  you  will  see  her  when  we 
go  to  the  Derby,"  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt 
added,  "or  before,  if  I  should  in  the 
mean  time  be  honoured  Avitli  a  call  from 
your  lordship." 

"  Tantalising,  as  usual !"  cried  the  earl, 
fondly.  "  As  though  I  could  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  that  would 
enable  me  to  see  you!"  And  he  gazed 
ardently  into  the  beautiful  countenance 
before  him. 

"And  now  tell  me,  my  lord,  how  is 
your  favourite  getting  on?"  cried  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt. 

"  Yourself,  do  you  mean?"  the  Earl  of 
Sackville  asked,  quite  in  a  lackadaisical 
tone. 

"Oh,  absurd!"    said    Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
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court,  poutingly.  "You  know  what  I 
mean.  "Well,  our  favourite,  I  will  say — 
the  Derby  horse  that  seems  deter- 
mined to  make  Mr.  Sheraton's  name 
famous.'* 

"He  is  a  magnificent  fellow,"  exclaimed 
the  earl ;  "  and  Mr.  Sheraton's  horse  is 
going  to  win  the  Derby,  as  sure  as  you 
are  sitting  upon  that  sofa." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  glad  of  that !"  said 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt.  "How  I  should 
like  to  see  him !"  • 

"  See  the  horse,  do  you  mean,  ma- 
demoiselle?" the  earl  inquired,  eagerly. 

"  Yes." 

"  Will  you  go  and  see  him  at  once  to- 
day?" he  asked,  impulsively,  forgetting 
his  promise  to  be  present  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  evening,  for  the  debate 
on  the  marriage  question. 

"What  does  Mr.  Sheraton  say?"  in- 
quired Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 
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"  Mr.  Sheraton  again !"  thought  the 
earl. 

But  before  Mr.  Sheraton  could  give 
his  opinion,  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door. 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  was  startled,  and 
she  said,  "  Dear  me,  who  can  this  be?' 

Her  question  was  almost  immediately 
answered  by  the  footman  announcing 
'^  Lord  Belfleur." 

"What!"  almost  shrieked  the  Earl  of 
Sackville. 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  became  pale  and 
agitated. 

''  Was  he  aware  of  your  being  here?" 
she  hastily  asked  the  Earl  of  Sackville. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  he  replied;  "  how 
could  he  be?" 

"  Good  heavens !  he  is  coming  up- 
stairs," exclaimed  Mr.  Sheraton,  in  un- 
disguised affright. 

"  In   the   devil's   name,  what   shall  I 
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do?"  cried  the  Earl  of  Sackville,  in  con- 
sternation. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  there  was 
a  small  room  leading  out  of  the  room  in 
which  they  were  met,  and  the  door  was 
standing  half  open.  Into  this  room  the 
Earl  of  Sack^dlle  precipitately  entered, 
dragging  Mr.  Sheraton  after  him,  just  as 
Lord  Belfleur  reached  the  landing  outside 
the  drawing-room. 

And  what  need  was  there  for  this  pre- 
cipitation and  alarm?  Suppose  Lord 
Belfleur  had  met  his  father  in  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt's  drawing-room;  the  inci- 
dent would  have  been  easily  explainable, 
if,  indeed,  any  explanation  had  been  ne- 
cessary. To  Lord  Belfleur  the  rencontre 
might  have  been  embarrassing  to  the  last 
degree;  but  then,  of  course,  the  Earl  of 
Sackville  did  not  know  that.  If  the  earl 
had  allowed  himself  time  for  the  slightest 
reflection,  he  would  have  perceived  that 
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there  was  not  the  slightest  occasion  for 
his  trepidation ;  but  then  people  who  are 
engaged  in  matters  that  are  not  strictly 
within  the  bounds  of  rectitude  and  de- 
corum seldom  have  presence  of  mind,  or 
indeed  ordinary  courage.  The  danger  of 
discovery  in  an  illicit  transaction  is  more 
potent  in  reducing  a  man  to  an  abject 
state  of  cowardice  than  even  the  most 
threatening  real  danger;  and  in  such 
straits  the  veteran  warrior  will  quake 
and  tremble ;  and — although  he  would 
fearlessly  rush  upon  the  point  of  a  bayo- 
net, or  dare  almost  any  honourable  death 
— will  slink  away  the  veriest  coward,  cur, 
and  dastard  that  ever  did  a  mean  or  dis- 
honourable action  or  struck  a  defenceless 
woman  down.  The  mighty  philosopher 
for  all  time  never  wrote  a  more  trenchant 
truth  than  that  contained  in  the  line — 

For  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all. 

Unquestionably,    the   conscience   of   the 
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Earl  of  Sackville  had  made  liim  a  coward 
indeed,  an  abject,  mean,  degraded  cow- 
ard. The  meanest  of  all  cowardice  was 
his  in  this  case — the  cowardice  that  has 
no  real  cause  for  fear. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  would  remain  unem- 
barrassed under  the  circumstances  just 
recorded,  although  she  very  speedily  re- 
covered her  self-possession,  which  the 
announcement  of  Lord  Belfleur's  name 
had  for  the  moment  considerably  dis- 
turbed. 

The  door  of  the  little  room  in  which 
the  Earl  of  Sackville  and  Mr.  Sheraton 
had  taken  refuge  was  left  partially  open, 
so  that  they  could  hear  all  that  passed  in 
the  large  room. 

"  You  hardly  expected  me  now,  did 
you?"  exclaimed  Lord  Belfleur,  as  he 
entered  the  room,  and  advancing  to  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt. 
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"  No,  I  certainly  did  not,"  replied 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  if  you  could  only  know  the 
horrid  night  that  I  have  passed,  you 
wouldn't  wonder  that  I  have  come  to 
you  this  morning,"  he  said. 

"  Dear  me,  have  you  been  ill?"  inquired 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

"  Dangerously,"  replied  Lord  Belfieur ; 
"  that  is,  not  in  the  stomach,  or  the  liver, 
or  the  chest,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  you 
know ;  but,  oh !  since  I  parted  with  you — 
ah!" 

"Why,  he  is  acquainted  with  her!" 
said  the  Earl  of  Sackville,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper  to  Mr.  Sheraton. 

The  expression  of  Mr.  Sheraton's 
countenance  belied  the  inward  feelings 
of  his  heart.  He  knew  well  enough  that 
Lord  Belfieur  and  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt 
were  acquainted ;  a  casual  observer,  how- 
ever, would  have  thought  that  he  was 
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horror-stricken  at  the  discovery  which 
had  just  been  made. 

This  was  an  embarrassing  moment  for 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  and  she  was  at  a 
loss  what  course  to  pursue;  she  knew 
that  every  word  that  passed  between  her- 
self and  Lord  Belfleur  would  be  over- 
heard by  the  Earl  of  Sackville,  and  there- 
fore she  for  the  moment  was  in  doubt  as 
to  what  tactics  she  should  adopt.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  get  rid  of  Lord  Bel- 
fleur, or  at  all  events  to  get  him  out  of 
the  hearing  of  his  father ;  but  the  young 
lord  became  too  demonstrative  or  impul- 
sive for  that,  and  so  she  was  compelled 
to  allow  matters  to  take  their  own 
course. 

"  Mdlle  D'Arlincourt,"  cried  Lord  Bel- 
fleur, "  hear  me  once  for  all  declare  that 
1  love  you  to  distraction,  and  you  must 
be  mine." 

"God!    what    do  I  hear!"  exclaimed 
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the  Earl  of  Sackville,  with  a  gasp,  and 
clutching  at  Mr.  Sheraton's  arm,  as 
though  for  support. 

"  Marry  me — marry  me — for  heaven's 
sake,  marry  me,  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt !" 
passionately  cried  Lord  Belfleur.  "  Marry 
me — oh,  do,  this  very  day  1" 

"  I  shall  go  mad,  Sheraton — I  shall  go 
mad  if  I  remain  here !"  gasped  the  Earl  of 
Sackville. 

"  Lord  Belfleur,  you  are  excited — I 
cannot  listen  to  this  strain  noAv,"  said 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt.  "  Come  this  even- 
ing," she  added,  "and  I  will  think  of 
your  proposal." 

"  By  heaven,  I  will  not  stir  until  I 
have  your  promise !  I  cannot  live  with- 
out it !"  cried  Lord  Belfleur.  "  See  me 
writhing  at  your  feet,  where  I  will  be 
your  abject  slave  as  much  as  if  I  lived  in 
South  Carolina." 

''  Pray    rise,    Lord    Belfleur,"    cried 
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Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt;  "think  what  a 
position  you  are  placing  me  in." 

"Never!  I  will  not  rise;  I  will  cling 
to  you  like  the  twining  boa,  or  the  ring- 
tailed  chimpanzee,  until  you  give  me 
your  promise." 

"  Suppose  I  give "  and  here  she 

hesitated. 

"Sheraton, — ^by  the  heaven  that  is 
above  me,  I  cannot  stand  this !  What- 
ever be  the  consequences,  I  will  confront 
him!"  said  the  Earl  of  Sackville;  and 
acting  upon  the  determination  he  had 
expressed,  he  dashed  into  the  drawing- 
room,  followed  by  Mr.  Sheraton. 

Lord  Belfleur  was,  as  he  had  said, 
literally  writhing  at  the  feet  of  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt,  and  clutching  frantically 
at  her  dress. 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  infamous, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this,  sir?"  roared 
the  Earl  of  Sackville. 
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Lord  Belfleur  struggled  to  his  feet, 
and  with  a  blank  stare  at  his  father,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Bowled  out,  by  all  that's  infernal !" 

^'What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  sir?" 
cried  the  earl  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"  How  the  dickens  did  you  find  it 
out?  that's  what  beats  me,"  said  Lord 
Belfleur,  with  his  mouth  wide  open. 

"I  order  you  to  quit  this  house  in- 
stantly, sir !"  cried  the  Earl  of  Sackville. 

"  Come  now,  dad,  that's  rather  too 
strong,  you  know,"  said  Lord  Belfleur; 
"  this  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  a  fellow  isn't 
to  be  twisted  and  twirled  about  in  like  a 
cockchafer  with  a  pin  through  his  tail. 
No,  no,  I  shan't  be  a  human  cockchafer, 
I  can  tell  you." 

Was  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  laughing,  or 
was  she  in  very  excited  agitation?  She 
was  sitting  on  llie  sofa,  and  she  had  buried 
her  face  in  her  handkerchief. 
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"  Will  you  obey  me,  or  will  you  not?" 
cried  the  Earl  of  Sackville. 

"  Well,  then,  since  it  comes  to  that, 
you  see  that  I  have  fixed  my  affections 
on  this  young  lady.  And  what  better 
thing  could  I  do?  Come,  now,  tell  me 
that,"  said  Lord  Belfleur,  confidently,  as 
though  he  had  clinched  the  matter. 

"  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,"  cried  the  earl, 
"  do  you  encourage  this  mad-brained  boy 
in  this  insanity?" 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  say.  The  scheme  which  she  was 
working  out  embraced  both  father  and 
son,  and  now  she  might  possibly  lose 
both,  just  as  the  prize  she  had  been 
playing  for  was  all  but  within  her  grasp. 

Mr.  Sheraton,  however,  came  to  her 
rescue,  and  said — 

"  It  seems  as  though  this  scene  were 
as  strange  to  mademoiselle  as  to  any  of 
us,  my  lord." 

VOL.  III.  2 
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"And  so  it  is,"  broke  in  Lord  Belfleur; 
*'  she  knew  nothing  of  my  coming  here 
to-day —  I  never  hinted  at  my  affection 
until  this  morning.  But  damme,  it's  out, 
and  there's  an  end  of  it.  I've  not  got  to 
run  about  the  country  to  look  for  an 
heiress,  I  haven't — surely  I  may  please 
myself  in  such  a  business  as  this.  And 
besides,  I've  made  my  promise,  and  I'll 
stick  to  it." 

''  I  command  you  as  my  son  and  heir 

to  my  name  and  title "  cried  the  Earl 

of  Sackville. 

But  before  he  could  say  what  his  com- 
mand was  tobe,  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  said — 

"  Pray,  for  my  sake,  let  this  scene — 
this  unseemly  scene — be  ended.  Lord 
Belfleur,  pray,  leave  me  now,  and  I  will 
communicate  with  you  in  the  morning." 

"  Favourably,  and  no  heel-taps?"  cried 
Lord  Belfleur  inquiringly. 

"  All  that  you  can  desire,"  she  said,  in 
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a  tone  that  was  little  above  a  whisper, 
but  close  to  Lord  Belfleur's  ear. 

"  Hip,  hip,  hurrah !  I  consent — I  go — 
there  shall  not  be  another  word  now,'* 
shouted  Lord Belfleur.  ''Father,  I  shall 
marry  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt."  And  he 
rushed  out  of  the  room. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  was  bewildered^ 
and  he  almost  reeled  as  he  paced  the 
room. 

"  Heed  not  this  incident,  my  lord,"  said 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt;  "it  is  the  mad 
antic  of  an  infatuated  boy.  Believe  me, 
that  until  yesterday  I  did  not  know  him 
as  Lord  Belfleur,  and  I  have  seen  him 
but  twice  before  to-day." 

She  then  in  minute  detail  explained  to 
the  Earl  of  Sackville  how  she  had  become 
acquainted  with  Lord  Belfleur  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  the  earl  in  a  few 
moments  was  perfectly  charmed  with  her 
candour. 
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"  What  do  you  intend  to  communicate 
to  him?"  he  inquired. 

"  His  passion  is  as  hopeless  as  though 
it  were  addressed  to  the  moon,"  she  said. 
"  How  could  it  be  otherwise?"  And  she 
bent  a  look  upon  the  carl  which  pierced 
him  through  and  through,  iron-souied 
though  he  believed  himself  to  be.  That 
look  confirmed  the  belief  with  which  he 
had  deluded  himself,  that  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court  reciprocated  the  feeling  which, 
since  he  had  known  her,  had  twined  into 
the  very  sinews  of  his  heart.  He  was 
the  victim  of  a  very  common  self- 
delusion. 

Suddenly  changing  the  subject,  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt  said — 

"  Before  this  ridiculous  scene  occurred, 
you  were  asking  me,  my  lord,  to  go  with 
you  to  see  the  Derby  favourite." 

"Yes,  yes,  so  I  was — we  will  go  at 
once,"  he  exclaimed,  impetuously. 
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"  Xo,  my  lord,  I  have  merely  alluded 
to  the  subject  to  say  that  I  cannot  go  to- 
day, as  I  have  promised  myself  a  great 
and  a  novel  pleasure.  Mr.  Sheraton  has 
been  kind  enough  to  obtain  tickets  for 
myself  and  the  young  lady  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  to  be  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to-night,  during  the  discussion  on  the 
Marriage  Bill,  and  I  wish  to  be  there  at 
the  commencement." 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence !"  joyfully  exclaimed  the  earl.  "  I 
shall  be  there  to  vote,  and  perhaps  I 
may  have  something  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

"Oh,  do,  pray!"  said  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court;  "I  should  so  like  to  hear  you 
speak." 

"  Then  that  is  enough — I  will,"  he  re- 
plied, gallantly.  "  I  happen  to  have 
some  very  strong  notions  upon  the  law 
of  marriage,  and  I  will  attempt  to  give 
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tliem  utterance  to-night  against  the 
BiU.'^ 

"  I  shall  listen  with  all  my  ears,"  said 
mademoiselle. 

"  And  that  will  be  guerdon  enough 
for  me,"  gallantly  exclaimed  the  Earl  of 
Sackville. 

^'  It  is  understood,  then,  that  we  go  by 
road  to  the  Derby,  and  that  I  shall  see 
you|  before  the  day,  to  make  the  final 
arrangements,"  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  said. 

"  Leave  everything  to  me,"  said  the 
earl. 

"  And  do  you  intend  to  win  much  by 
your  Derby  favourite?"  she  inquired,  in- 
nocently. 

"We  shall  win  enormously,"  he  re- 
plied; "and  when  I  say  'we,'  I  mean  Mr. 
Sheraton  here,  and,  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  so,  yourself,  my  dear  Mdlle.  D'Ar- 
lincourt, for  you  must  share  in  our  good 
fortune." 
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"  Indeed !  But  really  I  do  not  under- 
stand these  matters,"  she  cried,  laughing. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  minutely  ex- 
plained the  subject  to  her,  although  it 
was  scarcely  necessary,  for  she  tho- 
roughly understood  it — quite  as  well  as  he 
did  himself.  He  thought  he  was  ex- 
tremely facetious  when  he  told  her  that 
she  had  already  wagered  a  large  sum 
upon  his  horse;  and]  he  turned  and 
laughed  at  Mr.  Sheraton. 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  done  no  such 
thing,"  she  said. 

"  Indeed  you  have,  though,"  cried  the 
earl.  "  Let  me  see,  what  is  it  that  we 
said  mademoiselle  had  backed  him  for, 
Sheraton?" 

"  You  said,  my  lord,"  replied  Mr. 
Sheraton,  "  that  mademoiselle  would 
stand  to  win  30,000/." 

"  To  be  sure,  that  is  the  sum,"  cried 
the  earl. 
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And  then  he  had  to  explain  to  Mdllc. 
D'Arlincourt,  that  if  the  horse  won  the 
Derby,  she  Avoukl  win  30,000/. 

"But  if  he  should  lose,"  said  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt,  with  an  air  of  seriousness 
and  apprehension  admirably  assumed. 

"  You  lose  nothing,"  replied  the  earl, 
gazing  upon  her  fondly. 

"  AY  ell,  I  certainly  cannot  complain  of 
that  arrangement,"  she  said,  laughing; 
"and  I  am  quite  willing  to  subscribe 
to  it." 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  would  have  fain 
prolonged  his  stay  that  morning;  but  at 
an  understood  signal  from  Mdlle.  D'Ar- 
lincourt to  Mr.  Sheraton,  that  gentleman 
reminded  the  earl  that  they  had  much 
business  to  do,  and  so  the  earl  had  to  take 
his  leave — not,  however,  without  being- 
reminded  by  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  that  he 
had  promised  to  see  her  again  before  they 
went  to  the  Derby. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A   GRAND     NIGHT     IN     THE     HOUSE     OF     LORDS THE 

EARL  OF  SACKVILLE  MAKES  A  SPEECH,  WHICH 
MDLLE.  d'aRLINCOURT  AND  SEVERAL  OTHERS  WHO 
HEAR    IT    REMEMBER   VIVIDLY   IN   AFTER   DAYS, 

The  House  of  Lords  on  a  grand  iield- 
night  presents  a  very  gorgeous  and  ani- 
mated and  brilliant  scene.  The  legisla- 
tive chamber  is  in  itself  and  its  massive 
embellishments  a  monument  of  splendour 
and  costly  magnificence,  well  calculated 
to  impress  the  beholder  with  a  full  sense 
of  the  power  and  wealth  and  greatness 
which  it  represents;  but  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  stationary  grandeur,  it  is  ani- 
mated by  the  congregation  of  the  living 
pillars  thereof  on  the  occasion  of  the 
consideration   of   some    great  legislative 
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question,  the  scene  is  undoubtedly  most 
imposing,  and  calculated  to  create  a  last- 
ing impression  upon  those  who  witness 
it.  The  tout  ensemhle  that  is  there  pre- 
sented is  varied,  and  pleasantly  relieved. 
The  gilded  galleries  that  run  round  three 
sides  of  the  chamber  are  so  narrow  that 
they  appear  rather  like'  cornices  upon  the 
walls  than  what  they  really  are;  and  when 
they  are  occupied,  as  they  usually  are,  on 
occasions  similar  to  that  to  which  we 
are  about  to  allude,  by  the  rank,  beauty, 
and  fashion  of  the  topmost  round  of 
society,  the  effect  is  very  charming  and 
attractive.  Down  in  the  body  of  the 
House  there  are  what  may  be  called  the 
lights  and  shades  of  great  magnificence. 
There  is  the  gilded  throne,  which  is  sug- 
gestive of  oriental  splendour,  or  a  glit- 
tering scene  in  the  "Arabian  Kights' 
Entertainments,"  for  it  is  a  massive  pile 
of   iT:olden   fila^-ree  and  elaborate    orna- 
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ment,  partaking  at  once  of  the  solid 
Real  and  of  a  fancy  creation.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  of  the  chamber  of  the 
upper  branch  of  the  legislature  is  in  its 
character  a  blending  of  the  past  imper- 
ceptibly with  the  present,  the  link  that 
binds  the  two  appearing  in  the  person  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  as  he  sits  upon 
the  woolsack  in  front  of  the  throne,  with 
his  three-cornered  hat — when  he  wears 
it — his  elaborately  flowing  wig,  and  black 
robe,  looks  like  the  relic  of  a  past  age 
when  deeds  of  public  rapine,  of  cruelty, 
and  murder  were  amongst  the  causes 
that  made  the  exaltation  of  the  kingly 
office.  The  sombre  frowning  of  his  great 
dignity,  as  he  sits  in  his  pride  of  place 
in  that  great  house,  sets  off  the  glitter 
that  is  around  him,  and  relieves  the 
glory  of  its  created  sunshine.  The  dis- 
tance that  lends  enchantment  to  the 
imagined  view  shows  him  now  the  same 
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Lord  High  Chancellor  as  when  his  office 
was  the  exercise  of  a  king's  power  indeed. 
The  Eight  Reverend  bench  is  upon  his 
right  liand,  the  temporal  power  of  the 
State  supported  by  the  ecclesiastical 
purity  of  the  realm,  or  the  essential 
essence  thereof.  And  as  the  substantial 
basis  of  the  whole,  spread  around  upon 
tlie  crimson  benches,  is  the  hereditary 
rank,  which  gives  to  the  nation  a  per- 
petuation of  that  intellect  which  secures 
the  stability  of  the  throne  and  the  safet}^, 
honour,  and  welfare  of  its  dominions. 
Yes,  around  upon  those  benches  congre- 
gate the  members  of  an  exclusive,  ra- 
diant, unassailable,  and  prescriptive  class, 
who,  though  they  represent  none  but 
themselves,  share  the  passions  and  the 
weakness,  the  bigotry,  and  sometimes,  too, 
the  crimes,  that  are  the  seething  scum 
that  rises  to  the  surflice  of  the  human 
mind. 
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The  members  of  this  august  assembly 
are  mostly  those  who  have  travelled  far 
upon  the  road  of  life — a  road  that  to 
them  generally  has  not  been  flinty,  and 
upon  which  they  never  faint  from  over- 
toil, or  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  com- 
mon woes.  We  have  here  the  repre- 
sentatives of  long  descent;  and  as  we 
look  around  upon  the  countenances  and 
the  forms  that  are  ranged  upon  these 
crimson  benches,  Pope's  couplet  anent 
the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  is  irresistibly 
suggested  to  one's  mind.  He  who  is  sit- 
ting just  below  us,  and  who  wears  a 
coronet  that  by-and-bye  perchance  will 
bloom  beneath  the  strawberry -leaves,  has 
vast  hereditary  wealth  and  blooming  an- 
cestral honours  thick  upon  him;  but  they 
adorn  and  make  puissant  the  leaden 
image  of  a  titled  greatness.  And,  of 
course,  we  have  the  pride  of  birth  and 
ancestry  in  all  its  blooming  glory  here. 
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Here  are  the  fountains  of  that  blue  blood 
which  some  far-seeing  individuals  believe 
that  they  can  discover  even  on  the  faintest 
glimpse.  And  we  have  the  pride  that 
never  stoops  to'  degradation  of  alliance, 
even  though  aiFection  prompt  and  virtue 
and  true  worth  light  on  the  Avay.  Here 
is  one  but  just  beneath  us  now  who  has 
been  blessed  with  manv  children,  to  whom 
he  is  and  ever  will  be  much  attached, 
and  yet  not  one  of  them  can  inherit  his 
great  name.  In  the  heyday  of  his  youth 
his  pride  was  paramount,  and  the  blue 
blood  swelled  his  h3art;  but  he  was 
prompted  to  steal  away  a  trusting  girl — 
young  and  beautiful  and  gently  born. 
She  trusted  him  with  all  her  girlish  heart 
and  soul;  but  the  pride  of  his  exalted 
rank  wliispered  to  him  that  it  would  be 
a  stain  upon  his  escutcheon  to  trust  her 
with  his  name,  although  she  liad  trusted 
him  with  the  richest  2:ift  that  God  had 
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endowed  her  with.  She  is  gone  from 
hiin  now,  but  her  children  are  left  to 
him,  and  he  cares  for  them  tenderly. 
In  his  prime,  he  regrets  the  false  pride 
of  his  youth  which  has  denied  to  hhn 
the  solace  of  descendants  who  shall  bear 
his  name.  His  glittering  coronet  floats 
proudly  on  the  stream,  but  it  is  a  delu- 
sive bauble. 

And  we  have  commanding  eloquence, 
too,  and  great  ability  and  genius  some- 
times even  in  those  of  long  descent. 
We  see  before  us  one  whose  line  goes 
back  in  centuries  leading  through  Mars- 
ton  Moor  and  Bos  worth  Field  and  Aoin- 
court  and  Cressy  to  the  early  days  of 
English  history.  But  we  cannot  have 
perfection  even  in  a  -peer.  We  have  here 
the  eloquence  that  is  commanding — the 
dash  and  sparkle  of  brilliant  wit;  but 
they  do  not  make  the  patriotic  states- 
man with  a  judgment  that  is  far-seeing. 
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Suppose  this  high  puissant  peer,  with  his 
six   centuries  of   descent,   had   been  an 
autocrat  in   liis  youth,  and  in  his  auto- 
cracy had  acted  upon  the  opinions  which 
he  has  enunciated,   happily  only  as  one 
straw  in  the  great  stream.     In  that  case 
we  should  never  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  that  great  invention  which  en- 
ables us  with  lightning  speed  to  move 
above,   about,  and   upon    the    universal 
stream.     He,  as  a  great  legislator,  with 
pertinacity  opposed  the  progress  of  that 
mighty  agent,  and  held  it  to  be  the  idle 
dream  of  those  who   had  a  faith  in  the 
impracticable.       He  would  have   denied 
us  intercourse  with   all  the  world;  and 
hence  is  he  a  striking  instance  of  how 
brilliant    eloquence    may    be    unaccom- 
panied by  any  spark  of  practical  wisdom. 
But  we  have  venerable  and  venerated 
worth  and  ability  here  below  us  now;  for 
we  can  see  before  us  some  of  those  whose 
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names  were  great  when  this  century  was 
young,  and  who  have  filled  a  wide-spread 
space  in  contemporary  history  from  that 
time  down  to  recent  years — men  who 
lifted  up  their  voices  for  mankind  when 
this  great  stream  that  we  are  contem- 
plating was  raging  furiously  beneath  the 
breath  of  ill-favouring  winds,  which 
happily  have  passed  away,  and  to  return 
no  more.  AYe  see  before  us,  too,  some 
old  warriors  who  marched  to  bloody 
fields  when  our  grandsires  were  in  their 
prime.  Time  seems  to  have  left  them 
like  memorials  of  an  age  that  is  receding 
rapidly  into  the  dim  past,  whose  records 
are  a  portion  of  the  education  of  our 
youth. 

The  House  is  filling  fast,  for  a  great 
question  is  coming  on,  affecting  the  social 
status  of  great  families — a  question  in 
which  the  social  and  the  reliofious  ele- 
ment    are    about    equally   blended,    and 
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upon  which  higli  authorities,  both  lay 
and  ecclesiastical,  are  expected  to  give 
their  opinions;  nay,  more — it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  discussion  will  be  of  a 
"  spicy  "  character,  for  so  runs  the 
rumour  which  emanates  from  the  West- 
end  clubs,  and  hence  the  brilliant  array 
of  brightly-shining  fashion  that  glitters 
all  around  the  gilded  galleries,  the  stream 
of  which  glittering  fashion,  indeed,  flows 
down  below  the  bar,  for  the  seats  which 
are  near  it  are  occupied  by  a  rustling 
throng  of  beauty,  conspicuous  amongst 
them  being  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  and  her 
friend  Alice,  who  have  arrived  early, 
and  have  secured  advantageous  places 
on  the  front  seats.  The  Countess  of 
Sackville  is  in  the  House,  too,  in  the 
privileged  place  she  had  herself  indi- 
cated near  the  top  of  the  throne,  and  over 
against  the  ecclesiastical  bench. 

Rumour  through  her  thousand  news- 
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papers  has  proclaimed  that  the  debate  of 
the  night  will  be  an  exciting  one,  and  so, 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  there  is  a 
strange  and  motley  crowd  assembled  round 
the  avenues  that  lead  to  the  House.  It 
is  a  strange-looking  crowd  indeed,  and  is, 
no  doubt,  strangely  compounded.  There 
are  amongst  them  the  young,  the  middle- 
aged,  and  the  very  old ;  the  well-dressed 
and  the  shabby,  the  careworn  and  the 
dejected — these  invariably  a  considerable 
proportion, — the  frivolous  and  the  sedate ; 
and  they  look  in  Palace-yard  as  though 
the  wind  had  blown  the  waifs  and  strays 
of  society  from  the  adjacent  streets  into 
a  corner.  Whenever  any  great  debate 
is  coming  on  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, this  motley  group  will  throng 
about  Westminster  Hall  and  in  Palace- 
yard,  and  about  the  corridors  of  the  two 
Houses,  in  order  to  gaze  at  the  members 
as  they  enter  either  House.  Why  is  this? 
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Do  Members  of  Parliament  present  a  dif- 
ferent appearance  on  the  occasion  of  a 
debate  from  that  which  tliey  exhibit  on 
ordinary  occasions?  A  reasonable  doubt 
might  be  entertained  upon  the  subject  by 
the  uninitiated  stranger.  The  curiosity 
to  which  we  have  referred  might  appear 
to  have  reason  in  it  if  on  such  occasions 
the  members  had  their  persons  made  up 
as  well  as  their  speeches,  or  if  they  wore 
the  Roman  toga  when  they  intended  to 
exhibit  the  Roman  bearing  in  their  legis- 
lative halls.  Or  in  the  absence  of  these 
attractions  we  could  understand  the 
curiosity  being  exhibited  after  a  great 
discussion,  because  the  Parliamentary 
student  might  reasonably  entertain  a  de- 
sire to  observe  how  the  great  oratorical 
warriors  appeared  after  a  legislative  con- 
flict. But  the  motley  group  to  which 
we  have  alluded  always  assembles  before 
a  great  debate,  and  not  after. 
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On  the  occasion  to  wliich  we  are  re- 
ferring there  was  the  usual  crowd  at  the 
entrance  to  Westminster  Hall.  Those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  person  of  the 
Earl  of  Sackville — there  were  not  many 
of  them  who  were — could  not  fail  to  have 
observed  that  as  he  stepped  from  his  car- 
riage and  entered  "Westminster  Hall,  he 
did  so  with  a  smile  upon  his  countenance, 
and  with  an  air  of  unusual  complacency. 
The  few  who  did  observe  this  probably 
also  remarked  that,  almost  immediately 
after  he  entered  the  Hall,  he  was  followed 
by  a  tall  m.an  ^vith  sunburnt  counte- 
nance and  a  very  extensive  beard.  The 
Earl  of  Sackville  himself  was  unaware  of 
the  circumstance,  and  it  was  entirely  the 
result  of  coincidence  or  accident  that 
Denzil  Raikes  found  himself  entering  the 
legislative  chamber  at  the  same  moment 
as  the  earl. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  walked  through 
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the  hall  of  St.  Stephen's  ^vith  an.  elastic 
step,  and  he  skipped  lightly  up  the  steps 
which  lead  to  the  great  central  hall,  from 
which  branches  the  corridor  that  leads  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  As  he  passed  along 
this  corridor,  Denzil  Raikes  came  up  by 
the  side  of  him,  and  the  two  strode  step 
by  step  along  the  pavement  until  they 
reached  the  end,  when  the  two  policemen 
stationed  inside  the  swinging  doors  drew 
them  wide  open,  and  the  Earl  of  Sack- 
ville  and  Denzil  Raikes  entered  abreast. 
It  was  here  that  the  earl  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  close  proximity  of 
his  former  associate,  and  for  an  instant 
he  darted  a  scowling  look  upon  him,  and 
then  passed  on  into  the  House,  while  Den- 
zil Raikes  turned  to  the  right,  as  directed 
by  an  officer  of  the  House,  and  ascended 
the  stairs  that  lead  to  the  strangers* 
gallery.  How  little  did  the  Earl  of  Sack- 
ville  imagine  that  the  order  of  admission 
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thereto  which  Raikes  presented  was 
actually  signed  by  himself!  Not  that  if 
he  had  known  it  there  was  ^,ny  impor- 
tance in  the  circumstance;  but  still, 
trivial  coincidences  are  as  stransre  in 
their  character  as  greater  ones,  and  are 
sometimes  as  important  in  their  results. 

The  measure  for  discussion  in  the 
House,  and  which  had  attracted  such  a 
full  attendance  of  the  high  and  puissant 
peers  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  whole 
bench  of  bishops,  was  one  connected  with 
the  law  of  marriage,  and  had  for  its 
object  the  settlement  of  certain  doubts 
that  had  arisen  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
solemnization  of  the  important  ceremony 
with  which  is  bound  up  so  much  of  the 
happiness  and  the  misery  of  society,  and 
out  of  which  not  unfrequently  spring 
vices  and  great  crimes  which,  in  their 
magnitude,  occasionally  appal  mankind. 
The   measure   under    consideration    was 
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calculated  to  remove  causes  of  evil  in  so- 
ciety, to  establish  tlie  law  upon  a  sounder 
footing,  to  make  mankind  the  better,  as 
far  as  law  in  any  case  can  do  it;  indeed, 
it  was  a  considerable  social  reform  intro- 
duced by  a  great  lawgiver,  and  enforced 
by  argument  made  clear  and  convincing 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  brilliant 
intellect.  It  was  a  measure  of  social  re- 
form, by  which  trusting  unsuspecting 
virtue  would  be  fenced  round  with  a  fresh 
safeguard,  and  the  means  of  blighting 
innocent  hopes  somewhat  circumscribed, 
or,  at  all  events,  made  not  so  facile  as 
theretofore.  It  was  a  measure  of  salu- 
tary change  fraught  with  general  benefit, 
and  inimical  to  none  save  the  would-be 
evil  doer.  It  was,  however,  a  measure  of 
change,  and  the  hereditary  House  is 
systematically  opposed  to  change.  The 
bench  of  bishops  are  particularly  tenacious 
in  that  respect,  especially  with  regard  to 
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matters  spiritual,  the  especial  care  of 
which  is  in  their  hands.  They  had  come 
down  therefore  in  great  strength  to 
oppose  this  measure,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  a  calm  and  temperate  speech  by 
its  proposer,  and  was  supported  by  the 
free  intellect  of  the  assembly.  But  the 
opposition  was  conscious  of  its  strength 
in  prejudice,  and  they  did  not  therefore 
trouble  themselves  much  with  argument. 
It  was  a  fine  subject,  however,  for  invec- 
tive and  sarcasm  and  pleasantry,  and 
it  was  quite  charming  to  listen  to  the 
stream  of  faceti^  which  an  oleaginous 
bishop  poured  out  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  were  favourable  to  the  measure. 
The  holy  man  was  piously  jocose,  and  he 
most  dexterously  treated  the  subject  from 
a  comic  point  of  view,  while  he  osten- 
sibly argued  it  from  the  points  of  the 
rubric.  Oh,  the  Countess  of  Sackville 
was  well  repaid  for  having  come  down 
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purposely  to  hear  his  address !  She  could 
not  repress  her  merriment  when  the  dear 
bishop  compared  the  supporters  of  the 
Bill  to  the  ragged  regiment  that  Falstaff 
declined  to  march  through  Coventry 
with;  and  when  he  said  they  put  him  in 
mind  of  a  set  of  strolling  actors  who, 
having  to  get  up  a  comedy  called  Mar- 
riage, proposed  to  introduce  a  sensation- 
scene,  to  consist  of  the  solemn  ceremony 
of  jumping  three  times  over  a  broom- 
stick, she  burst  into  uncontrollable 
laughter,  and  felt  a  strong  inclination 
to  indulge  in  open  applause,  as  though 
she  were  at  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  whole 
performance  was  as  good  as  the  pro- 
verbial play.  And  other  bishops  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  strain,  though  not  so 
effectively;  and  lay  peers,  with  such  bright 
examples  before  them,  essayed  the  same 
role^  and  succeeded  more  or  less  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  auditors  and  them- 
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selves.  And  then  came  tlie  Earl  of  Sack- 
ville  with  his  speech.  He  was  not  a  fre- 
quent speaker,  but  he  had  weight  in  the 
house,  for  he  was  none  of  your  Brum- 
magem peers — the  mere  creation  of  the 
present  century — no,  he  could  trace  his 
line  back  to  a  fountain-stream  of  a  race 
of  kings.  He  had  not  climbed  through 
celebrity  for  great  deeds  of  intellect,  to 
the  proud  position  of  an  hereditary 
peerage.  No,  it  was  a  heaven-descended 
gift,  traced  from  a  remote  antiquity, 
which  gave  it  the  attribute  of  a  divine 
right.  His  name,  therefore,  was  held  in 
reverence  in  that  great  House  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  so  he  was  listened 
to  with  that  respect  which  is  akin  to 
fawning,  tie  had  taken  his  place  imme- 
diately opposite  to  that  of  the  bench  of 
bishops,  so  that  he  might  look  up  to  his 
countess  as  he  addressed  the  House,  or 
turn   towards   the   bar  where   he  knew 
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there  woukl  be  one  listener  more  in- 
teresting to  him  thiin  all  the  rest.  He 
commenced  by  appealing  to  tradition; 
tlieir  pure  and  holy  Church  and  its  ritual, 
he  said,  had  flourished  for  two  hundred 
years,  and  were  they,  after  that  lapse  of 
time,  to  allow  it  to  be  assailed  by  the  rude 
hand  of  innovation  ?  (Asthmatic  cheers 
from  the  bishops.)  Not  while  he  could 
raise  his  humble  voice  in  her  behalf,  or 
without  an  indignant  protest  from  him- 
self against  it.  And  then  came  his  contri- 
bution  of  facetiffi.  Why  did  not  the  pro- 
moters of  the  bill  go  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  principles — their  libidinous  prin- 
ciples, he  might  be  allowed  to  say.  (Hear, 
hear,  from  a  plethoric  peer,  which — his 
peculiar  intrigues  being  a  matter  of  no- 
toriety in  that  assembly — creates  quite 
an  exhilarating  laugh.)  Why  don't  they 
propose  to  sanction  bigamy?  nay,  he 
might  demand  to  know  what  objection 
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they  could  have  to  polygamy.  (Loud 
jeers  and  laughterj  This  bill  -proposed 
to  remove  doubts.  That  was  all  very 
plausible,  but  he  would  remind  their 
lordships  that  there  Avas  a  class  of  per- 
sons who  had  what  he  might  designate 
chronic  doubts  upon  all  questions  of 
morality.  (Laughter,  and  a  cry  of 
"Name,"  from  the  plethoric  peer.)  His 
noble  friend  cried  "  Xame ;"  why,  their 

name  was and  here  he  paused,  while 

everybody  in  the  House  looked  with 
eager  curiosity  towards  him — their  name 
was  "Legion."  This  was  a  great  point, 
and  came  with  tremendous  effect  because 
it  was  unpremeditated,  and  it  was  re- 
ceived with  unwonted  applause  —  un- 
wonted, because  that  august  assembly  is 
not  demonstrative  in  its  approbation. 
It  listens  with  dignified  attention  that 
sometimes  borders  on  stolid  indifference, 
and  it  seldom  descends  to  the  outward 
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expression  of  inward  satisfaction.  This 
palpable  hit  of  the  eaii  of  long  descent, 
however,  unmistakeably  roused  them, 
and  they  broke  into  spontaneous  cheer- 
ing. The  noble  earl  was  now  upon  his 
mettle.  If  they  once  commenced,  he  con- 
tinued, in  the  course  that  was  proposed  to 
them,  where  would  they  stop?  Doubts, 
forsooth!  yes,  there  always  would  be 
doubts  upon  such  a  subject.  There  were 
certain  mentally  blear-eyed  people  who 
entertained  doubts  with  regard  to  mar- 
riage with  a  man's  grandmother.  (Much 
merriment  amongst  the  bishops.)  He 
believed  that  the  canon  law  did  not  ex- 
pressly provide  that  a  man  should  not 
marry  his  grandmother,  and  hence  the 
doubt  had  arisen.  Why  not  introduce 
a  measure  to  provide  that  a  man  might 
marry  his  grandmother?  There  was  no 
reason  why;  nor  was  there  any  reason 
whv  a  measure  should  not  be  introduced 
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to  compel  a  man  to  many  his  grand- 
mother, or  his  sister — ay,  his  sister;  but 
there  was  every  reason  why  their  lord- 
ships should  not  accept  such  a  measure. 
Let  their  lordship  pass  the  proposed 
measure,  and  they  would  remove  doubts 
indeed,  for  they  would  enable  a  designing 
girl  to  entrap  a  scion  of  their  lordships' 
House.  (Expressions  and  gesticulations 
of  horror  on  the  part  of  designing  peers.) 
"  Pass  the  bill,  my  lords,"  he  cried,  in  con- 
clusion, "and  what  other  consequences  will 
follow?  Why,  you  will  then  be  asked  to 
remove  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity. My  lords,  I  emphatically  pro- 
test against  this  measure,  and  shall 
heartily  vote  against  it." 

In  vain  did  men  of  great  name  and 
venerable  ability — men  whose  wisdom  and 
whose  learning  were  equal  to  their  self- 
acquired  rank — demonstrate  that  the  ob- 
ject  of    the    measure    was    to    advance 
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morality  and  to  protect  virtue ;  the  bench 
of  bishops  held  it  to  be  change.  The 
hereditary  rank  in  that  august  assembly, 
who  have  implicit  faith  in  the  occupants 
of  the  Kiglit  Reverend  bench,  and  who  look 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  institution  which 
the  occupants  of  that  bench  adorn  as  per- 
fection in  its  simplicity,  took  up  the  cry 
that  had  been  enunciated  by  the  bishops, 
believing  that  no  change  can  be  effected 
that  is  not  destructive;  and  so  the  rea- 
soning of  the  Earl  of  Sackville  is  held  to 
be  conclusive,  the  opinions  of  the  Nestors 
of  that  assembly  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. And  so  the  measure,  whatever 
it  be,  is  lost  by  an  overwhelming  majority; 
and  the  bishops  flock  round  the  Earl  of 
Sackville,  who  is  well-nigh  smothered  by 
their  canonicals,  as  those  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  shower  upon  him  their  con- 
gratulations for  the  well-timed  service  he 
has  rendered  to  the  Established  Church 
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of  the  country.  And  the  Earl  of  Sack- 
ville  feels  a  new  sensation — a  new  career, 
it  may  be,  is  opening  before  him ;  he  has 
suddenly  started  up  a  politician,  late  in 
life  it  is  true,  but  therefore  full-blown 
and  the  more  effective.  After  he  has  won 
the  Derby,  that  new  career  perchance 
may  develope  itself,  and  the  name  that 
is  already  great  upon  the  turf  become 
powerful  in  the  senate.  Senatorial  buds, 
however,  that  burst  into  bloom  thus  sud- 
denly, are  sometimes  as  suddenly  blighted 
even  when  their  strength  appears  the 
greatest. 

But  the  Earl  of  Sackville  is  not  the 
only  one  in  that  brilliant  chamber  that 
feels  excited  by  the  display  of  statesman- 
ship that  he  has  made.  The  Countess  of 
Sackville  is  also  excited  by  the  scene. 
The  earl,  she  thinks,  has  nobly  vindi- 
cated his  high  estate  and  long  descent, 
and  that,  too,  in  connexion  with  the  ec- 
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clesiastical  establishment  of  the  State; 
and  therefore  she  looks  down  with 
glowing  pride  upon  the  spot  where  the 
pillars  of  that  establishment  are  gathered 
round  her  husband,  and  she  feels  that  he 
is  greatly  honoured.  And  she  sees  in 
the  coming  time  another  glory  yet  for  the 
name  she  bears,  for  she  pictures  to  herself 
her  second  son  adorning  the  pious  bench 
that  has  been  so  stalwart  in  the  legis- 
lative fight  that  she  has  just  witnessed. 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  from  her  place  in 
the  front  seat  near  the  bar,  has  listened 
attentively  to  the  debate,  and  it  has  given 
rise  to  many  reflections  in  her  mind ;  and 
now  there  is  a  shade  of  thought  upon  her 
brow  as  she  is  pondering  upon  the  words 
of  an  old  man  eloquent,  who  has  with  an 
experience  that  dates  back  into  the  last 
century  addressed  that  august  assembly 
upon  the  question  that  has  just  been 
decided.     The  ringing  tones  of  that  old 
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man's  voice,  and  the  arguments  which 
that  voice  has  enunciated,  have  sunk 
into  her  heart,  and  her  thoughts  wander 
away  to  scenes  in  no  way  connected 
with  that  brilliant  chamber  in  which  she 
sits. 

Upon  the  countenance  of  Denzil  Eaikes, 
as  he  has  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the 
strangers'  gallery,  there  has  been  all 
through  the  discussion  a  smile  of  satis- 
faction; and  during  the  speech  of  the 
Earl  of  Sackville,  he  has  been  par- 
ticularly gratified,  judging  by  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance. 

The  great  discussion  of  the  evening 
being  ended,  there  is  much  bustle  in  all 
parts  of  the  house  as  the  peers  of  the 
realm,  the  ladies  in  the  peeresses'  galleries, 
the  members  of  the  lower  house,  who 
have  attended  in  considerable  numbers 
to  hear  the  debate,  the  ladies  below  the 
bar,  and  the  strangers  in  the  strangers' 
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gallery  are  moving  away.  The  remaining 
business  to  be  transacted  is  therefore 
passed  not  exactly  sub  silentio^  but  cer- 
tainly in  dumb  show.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor rises  from  his  seat  on  the  wool- 
sack, says  a  few  words  which  nobody  but 
himself  can  hear,  then  stands  on  one  side 
of  the  woolsack,  while  a  noble  peer, 
attired  in  a  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons, 
a  buff  \vaistcoat,  black  trousers,  white 
stockings,  and  shoes  —  that  being,  it 
would  seem,  the  official  costume  of  the 
chairman  of  committees,  and  which  has 
a  very  imposing  appearance — takes  his 
seat  at  the  table,  with  his  back  to  the 
woolsack,  and  holding  the  draft  of  a  bill 
in  his  hand,  cries  out  something  which 
in  the  distance  sounds  like  "  Content, 
non-content — contents  have  it;  resume; 
Bill  to  the  House — contents  have  it;" 
and  he  leaves  his  seat,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  resumes   his  upon  the 
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woolsack;  and  a  measure  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  empire  is  supposed  to  have  passed 
through  what  is  called  the  committee- 
stage,  in  which  every  provision  in  the 
measure  has  been  duly  considered  and 
weighed,  and  all  the  clauses  thoroughly 
examined  and  revised.  In  some  matters 
there  is  very  great  expedition  indeed  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  having  con- 
ducted the  countess  to  her  carriage  at  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  House,  opposite  the 
end  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  having 
seen  the  carriage  pass  the  statue  of 
Godfrey  De  Bouillon,  hastens  back 
through  the  House  again,  and  is  in  such 
a  hurry  that  he  nearly  knocks  the  Lord 
Chancellor  down  just  as  he  is  leaving  the 
woolsack,  for  the  House  to  go  into  com- 
mittee, as  just  described.  Offering  a 
hurried  apology  to  the  depository  of  the 
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queen's  conscience,  he  walks  rapidly- 
down  the  centre  of  the  house  just  as 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  and  her  friend  Alice 
have  risen  to  leave.  They  have  already 
been  joined  by  Mr.  Sheraton,  who  takes 
charge  of  Alice;  while  the  earl  escorts 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt.  In  the  corridor 
leading  to  the  grand  vestibule,  •  and 
thence  into  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  they 
linger  to  inspect  the  frescos;  and  the 
earl  explains  the  several  subjects  to 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt.  The  earl  is  ex- 
plaining to  mademoiselle  the  picture  of 
"  The  Departure  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers ;" 
while  Mr.  Sheraton  and  Alice  are  linger- 
ing over  "  The  Eeception  of  the  Corpse 
of  Charles  the  First."  Presently,  Mr. 
Sheraton  is  joined  by  Denzil  Raikes,  who 
accosts  him  with  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. Just  at  this  moment  the  Earl  of 
Sackville  turns  round,  and  observing 
Raikes,   a  scowl   passes   over  his  coun- 
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tenance,  which,  however,  is  only  of  mo- 
mentary duration ;  for  as  Eaikes  enters 
into  conversation  with  Mr.  Sheraton,  the 
expression  of  the  earl's  countenance 
changes,  as  though  he  had  conceived  a 
sudden  gratification. 

Having  fully  inspected  the  frescos,  the 
Earl  of  Sackville  and  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court  take  their  way  down  St.  Stephen's 
Hall,  where  they  stop  to  view  the  statues 
of  some  of  England's  historical  worthies; 
the  contemplation  of  which  by  some 
people  makes  them  wonder  where  the 
others  of  our  great  men  are ;  and  in  a  few 
minds  leads  to  the  reflection  as  to  what 
justly  constitutes  a  title  to  a  statue  in 
England.  In  Westminster  Abbey,  it  is 
found  to  be  the  good  opinion  of  a  narrow- 
minded  clique,  and  a  fee  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  In  the  palace  of 
Westminster,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
tradition    of    kingly    licentiousness    and 
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royal  immorality.  We  speak  more  of  that 
partof  tlie  national  palace  which  maybe 
said  to  contain  the  record  of  Eni^^land's 
greatness  in  her  royalty,  and  not  of  St. 
Stephen's  Hall. 

Passing  do\Yn  Westminster  Hall,  fol- 
lowed at  some  little  distance  by  Mr. 
Sheraton  and  Alice  and  Denzil  Raikes, 
the  Earl  of  Sackville  converses  with 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  in  whispers. 

"  And  what  did  you  think  of  the 
debate,  my  dear  mademoiselle?"  he  in- 
quires. 

"  I  think  the  measure  was  a  very  just 
one,"  she  replied. 

"  Oh,  now  that's  tantalizing,"  he  said. 
*'What,  after  my  speech?"  he  added, 
smiling. 

"  Ah,  my  lord,  I  am  afraid  you  are 
blinded  in  your  opinion  by  the  rank  you 
hold,"  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  said,  rather 
seriously. 
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"Well,  we  certainly  will  not  talk 
politics.  I  hate  them,"  he  cried,  has- 
tily. "  I  shall  come  up  to-morrow 
alone,"  he  said,  close  to  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court's  ear. 

She  suddenly  changed  the  expression 
of  her  countenance,  and  exclaimed,  in  an 
animated  tone,  ''  Oh,  do !  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you." 

That  exclamation  thrilled  the  Earl  of 
Sackville's  hard  heart — albeit  that  heart, 
as  will  have  been  seen,  was  susceptible 
enough.  He  felt  that  he  had  achieved  a 
triumph.  He  had  laid  his  plans  with 
consummate  skill,  he  had  carried  them 
out  with  judgment  and  ability,  and 
success  was  about  to  crown  his  hopes; 
at  least,  such  were  his  own  thoughts. 
He  thought  he  had  thoroughly  mastered 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt's  character;  but  he 
had  no  more  done  so  than  had  he  un- 
ravelled the  mysteries  of  her  youth,  to 
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which  she  herself  had  frequently  vaguely 
alluded. 

As  the  Earl  of  Sackville  turned  away 
towards  Palace-yard,  having  handed 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  and  Alice  into  a 
carriage,  a  strong,  emphatic  voice  ex- 
claimed close  in  his  ear — 

"  I  told  you  that  I  should  be  with  you 
in  your  gilded  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  river." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  laughed  the  earl  in  a 
loud  and  mocking  tone. 

"  The  laugh  will  yet  be  mine,"  ex- 
claimed Denzil  Raikes,  as  he  strode  away 
into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  called  to  Mr. 
Sheraton,  who  had  lingered  at  the  door 
of  Westminster  Hall,  and  they  walked 
away  briskly  together. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CONTRASTS — A  LONDON  SUBURBAN  LOCALITY  IN  THE 
BOROUGH,  IN  WHICH  DENZIL  RAIKES  MEETS  WITH 
AN   ACQUAINTANCE   OF   EARLY   DAYS. 

How  great  are  tlie  contrasts  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  every  quarter  of  this 
mighty  metropolis!  Beneath  the  very 
walls  of  the  palace  which  is  the  home  of 
the  greatest  sovereign  in  the  world,  the 
humble  abode  of  poverty  rises,  and  jostles 
as  it  were  the  magnificence  which  is  near 
it.  Separated  only  by  a  wall,  the  scions 
of  the  greatest  house  in  the  realm  and 
the  lowliest  child  of  toil  perform  their 
lively  sports  each  day,  and  scarcely  know 
and  never  think  of  the  close  proximity 
each  has  to  the  other.     It  is  true  that  the 
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great  strides  which  wealth  has  made  of 
late  years,  have  gone  very  far  to  create 
an  exclusive  district  for  the  wealthy 
orders  of  society,  and  day  by  day  that 
district  is  extending  itself;  but  still  the 
palace  and  the  cellar,  the  noble  dwelling 
of  a  mighty  prince  and  the  wretched 
lodging  of  a  toiling  widow  are  close  to- 
gether, and  are  scarcely  separated  by  the 
breadth  of  even  one  short  street.  To  the 
due  development  of  this  history,  we  have 
had  occasionally,  with  something  perhaps 
approaching  to  abruptness,  to  show 
strange  contrasts  in  scenes  of  poverty 
and  misery,  perhaps  of  crime,  almost  side 
by  side  with  the  more  comfortable  abodes 
of  the  mighty  rich.  But  this  wide  world 
and  every  petty  history  of  its  tiniest 
inhabitants  are  but  the  changing  scenes 
of  startling  contrast.  In  the  dark  future 
of  the  life  of  every  one  is  bound  up  a 
history  which  the  wisdom  of  a  beneficent 
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Providence  has  in  mercy  placed  beyond 
oiir  mental  vision ;  while  in  the  records  of 
the  past  strange  events  are  chronicled, 
which,  anticipated  and  known  before  they 
had  become  realized,  would  have  made 
men  mad.  And  so  from  day  to  day  we 
push  upon  our  journey,  and  as  the  rocks 
of  disappointment  rise  up  suddenly  be- 
fore us,  so  we  pass  over  them  as  we  can 
— succeeding  mostly,  because  the  shocks 
we  all  must  meet  have  not  been  maornified 
by  anticipation,  nor  rendered  impassable 
by  the  contemplation  even  of  an  instant. 
Denzil  Raikes  has  of  late  been  very 
frequently  with  Mr.  Sparke.  In  fact  he 
has  informed  that  personage  that  he  is  desi- 
rous of  obtaining  his  assistance  in  a  matter 
that  has  had  and  will  have  a  remarkable 
bearing  upon  the  descent  of  a  nobleman 
of  ancient  lineage.  He  has  informed  Mr. 
Sparke  further  that  that  nobleman  is  the 
Earl  of  Sackville — he  has  informed  him 
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still  further  that  years  ago  a  mysterious 
calamity  happened  in  the  family  of  the 
earl.  Denzil  Kaikes  had  further  told 
Mr.  Sparke  that  he  is  engaged  in  endea- 
vouring if  possible  to  trace  this  mystery. 

In  pursuance  of  the  intimation  which 
Denzil  Raikes  had  conveyed  to  his  friend 
and  companion  at  the  Horse  and  Jockey, 
with  which  intimation  we  closed  a  former 
chapter,  he  the  next  morning  took  his 
way  across  "Waterloo  Bridge. 

The  Waterloo-road  might  be  a  part  of 
any  other  place  in  the  world  but  London. 
It  has  fewer  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
metropolis  about  it  than  perhaps  any  other 
locality  in  it.  It  might  pass  for  anything 
not  respectable.  It  has  the  appearance 
of  having  set  out  in  life  with  a  desire, 
perhaps  a  determination,  to  be  genteel, 
but  having  failed  in  this  respect  early  in 
its  youth,  had  become  reckless  of  appear- 
ances, and  had,  therefore,  allowed  itself 
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to  become  disreputable  and  dirty.  Here 
and  there  a  struggle  still  is  made  to  keep 
up  an  appearance  before  the  world;  but 
these  attempts  only  show,  by  contrast, 
the  doubtful  character  of  the  rest.  A 
noble  church  in  the  centre  raises  its  mag- 
nificent spire  to  the  sky;  but  around  its 
base,  vice  flourishes  in  the  open  day,  and 
makes  night  living  by  the  unceasing  din 
of  rude  debauchery.  Shops  are  creeping 
in  here  and  there,  where  houses  had  been 
built  for  private  residences,  when  the 
place  was  young.  At  intervals,  wide  gaps 
are  still  discerned,  the  downward  ten- 
dency of  the  locality  having  damped  the 
energies  of  those  who  first  raised  build- 
ings in  the  place.  There  lies  the  Water- 
loo-road, a  leading  thoroughfare,  but  a 
dismantled  street. 

Denzil  Eaikes  passed  down  this  road, 
and  turning  to  the  left  at  the  bottom,  he 
walked  for  a  considerable  distance  through 
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narrow  and  obscure  streets,  choked  up 
with  dh^t.  At  length  he  stopped  at  the 
end  of  one  of  these  streets,  perhaps  the 
dirtiest  he  had  passed  through,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate  as  to  the  course  he 
should  take  then.  He  stood  for  some 
time  looking  about  him,  and  at  length 
he  consulted  a  piece  of  writing-paper, 
which  he  took  from  his  pocket.  This, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  assist  him  much 
(it  bore  the  caligraphy  of  Agony  Jack), 
for  he  still  looked  about  him,  as  though 
he  were  undecided  which  way  to  turn. 
At  length,  a  bricklayer's  labourer  came 
that  way,  and  Denzil  Raikes  inquired  of 
this  gentleman  if  lie  could  direct  him  to 
"  Blotter's  Buildings." 

"Fust  turnin'  to  the  left;  second 
turnin'  to  the  right,  oppersite  the  Cock 
and  Gosling,  and  there  it  is,"  replied  the 
man  as  he  walked  on,  puffing  at  a  very 
dirty  pipe. 
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Denzil  Raikes,  thus  directed,  proceeded 
to  "  Blotter's  Buildings." 

"  Blotter's  Buildings "  was  a  locality 
which  very  few  persons,  of  their  own  free 
will,  would  choose  for  a  suburban  resi- 
dence. It  was,  nevertheless,  thickly  in- 
habited, and  every  house  in  it  had  to 
accommodate  many  more  human  beings 
than  comfort  would  suggest  as  salutary, 
or  decency  prescribe.  Each  house,  it  is 
true,  was  ornamented  in  front  by  what 
might  be  termed  in  London  a  garden, 
protected  from  the  public  thoroughfare  by 
a  low  palisading,  which,  in  times  of  yore, 
had  flourished  beneath  a  coat  of  respect- 
able paint,  but  which,  from  age  and  want 
of  reparation,  had  long  ago  become  dila- 
pidated and  defaced,  but  the  sickly  shrubs 
about  the  gardens  looked  like  a  mockery 
in  the  sunshine,  and  seemed  to  partake 
of  the  squalid  poverty  of  the  place.  Rank 
weeds  grew  up  strong,  no  doubt,  but  they 
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were  the  weeds  which  germinate  and 
flourish  in  a  fetid  soil.  Here  and  there, 
a  garden  was  embellished  by  a  stunted 
elder  tree,  which,  in  keeping  with  the 
locality,  seemed  to  have  sickened  in  its 
youth,  and  become  leafless  in  its  prime. 
Many  of  these  gardens  were  trodden  out 
by  fowls,  whose  feathers  most  unmistake- 
ably  told  of  starvation  even  unto  them. 
Where  once  the  flower  beds  had  been, 
was  marked  by  the  stray  patches  of  ex- 
piring box,  long  ago  embrowned  by  the 
tread  ^of  naked  children,  or  the  gambols 
of  stray  cats.  The  public  road,  too,  was 
a  mass  of  reeking  mud,  redolent  of  pes- 
tilence and  misery. 

From  this  wretched  highway  of  the 
metropolis  of  England,  into  the  gardens 
which  it  accommodated,  young  children, 
almost  naked,  passed  in  and  out  by  day, 
and  amidst  the  wretched  poverty  in  which 
they  lived,  found  cause  for  merriment  and 
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a  seeming  recreation.  There  were  no 
distinctions  in  "Blotter's  Buildings" — 
there  were  no  grades  in  the  poverty  of 
the  place — it  was  the  lowest  depth  of 
wretchedness  that  found  a  biding-place 
there.  The  houses  had  once  been  neat 
and  comfortable;  but,  one  by  one,  and 
that  years  ago,  they  had  become  tenanted 
by  the  beings  whom  prosperity  ejects 
from  her  acquaintance.  One  by  one  the 
houses  had  dropped  off  in  their  respecta- 
bility and  neatness,  until  the  place  became 
proscribed,  as  it  were,  and  rents  could 
not  be  collected.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  houses  came  to  be  let  out  in  floors 
and  portions,  and  every  house  became  the 
home  of  many  families,  who  scarcely 
knew  each  other,  if  at  all,  and  who  had 
nothino;  in  common  save  that  crushins; 
misery  which  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  faded  place. 

To  one  of  these  houses,  with  something 
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like  a  shudder  on  his  frame,  Denzil  Raikes 
directed  his  steps.  He  walked  down  the 
garden  with  almost  a  faltering  step,  and 
came  to  the  front  doorway  of  the  house 
— for  there  was  no  door :  that  had  been 
destroyed  long  ago — round  which  three 
wretched  female  children  and  a  cripple 
boy  amused  themselves  with  one  an- 
other. 

"Does  Mrs.  Markstone  live  here?" 
Denzil  Raikes  inquired  of  one  of  these 
children. 

The  child  looked  at  him  with  a  vacant 
stare,  but  made  him  no  answer. 

Denzil  Raikes  repeated  his  question. 
"  Oh,  please,  sir,  I  thinks  it's  the  second 
floor,"  said  the  boy  with  the  tiny  crutch. 
''You  must  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  second 
stairs,  sir." 

Denzil  Raikes  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  ascended  the  first  flight  of  stairs. 
The  inside  of  the  house  was  not  more 
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prepossessing  than  the  outside — perhaps 
less  so.  The  walls  were  crumbling, 
and,  in  many  places,  the  plaster  had 
peeled  oiF,  and  had  dropped  down  upon 
the  stairs,  where  it  had  been  left,  and  had 
been  trodden  into  powder  by  the  lodgers 
in  the  house. 

Denzil  Kaikes  reached  the  top  of  the 
second  flight,  as  he  had  been  directed  by 
the  boy  below,  and  he  knocked  at  the 
door  immediately  opposite  to  the  stairs. 
It  was  opened  by  a  female,  whose  dress 
and  general  appearance  were  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  poverty  of  the  place  in 
which  she  lived.  Grief  and  care  had 
stamped  upon  her  features  their  indelible 
marks. 

She  started  back  on  seeing  Denzil 
Kaikes,  and  she  exclaimed,  in  an  under 
tone,  "Hush !'^ 

There  was  an  anxious,  mysterious 
bearing    in    the    woman,    which    almost 
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awed  Raikes.  He,  however,  said,  "  Is 
Mrs.  Markstone  here?" 

The  woman  glanced  liastily  to  one 
corner  of  the  room,  where  there  was  a 
bed  with  a  ragged  covering  over  tlie 
framework  in  substitution  of  curtains. 

"  I  have  business  with  her,"  said 
Denzil  Raikes,  walking  into  the  room. 

"  Hush !"  cried  the  woman,  holding  up 
her  hand.  "  She  has  been  ill,  sir,  and 
she  is  asleep  now  —  the  first  tranquil 
sleep  she  has  had  for  a  long  time." 

"  I  will  wait,"  said  Denzil  Raikes ;  "  I 
must  see  her." 

"May  I  ask  your  name,  sir?"  the 
woman  inquired. 

Denzil  Raikes  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he  told  the  woman  his  name. 

A  motion  of  the  bed  showed  that  the 
sleeper  had  been  disturbed.  The  woman 
hastened  to  the  bedside,  but  the  person 
upon  it,  who  was  not   undressed,    only 
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turned  round,  and  was  sleeping  still. 
The  woman  and  the  visitor  spoke  not, 
but  Denzil  Raikes  accidentally  dropped 
his  stick  on  the  ground,  and  the  noise 
awoke  the  sleeper,  and  she,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  woman,  raised  herself  in 
the  bed.  She  was  an  old  woman  of 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  with  flow- 
ing hair,  which  was  all  loose  about  her 
head.  Her  features  were  very  marked, 
and  her  eyes,  which  were  black,  had  a 
kind  of  glare,  which  gave  her  a  weird 
appearance.  At  first,  she  did  not  see 
Denzil  Eaikes,  as  he  was  hidden  from  her 
by  a  portion  of  the  hangings  of  the  bed. 

"Mrs.  Markstone,"  said  the  woman 
who  had  admitted  Raikes,  "here  is  a 
gentleman  who  "wishes  to  see  you." 

"  "What  matters  who  wishes  to  see  me 
now?"  cried  the  old  woman;  "I  shall  die, 
and  so  "svill  my  vendetta."  She  said  this 
as  though  to  herself. 
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"  The  gentleman's  name  is  Raikes," 
said  the  attendant. 

"What!"  almost  shrieked  the  old 
woman ;  and,  rising  in  the  bed,  as  with 
a  convulsive  effort,  she  tremblingly  threw 
back  the  curtain,  and  gazed  into  the  room 
where  Raikes  sat.  As  she  gazed,  her  lips 
became  livid,  and  she  attempted  to  speak 
farther.  "  What — what  has  he  come  for 
now?"  she  gasped. 

Denzil  Raikes  rose  and  stood  by  the 
bed,  and  the  old  woman  glared  upon 
him ;  and  as  she  did  so,  the  lines  in  her 
face  seemed  for  an  instant  to  be  oblite- 
rated, and  for  the  moment,  like  the  indis- 
tinct remembrance  of  a  distant  vision,  her 
countenance  wore  an  expression  which 
reminded  Raikes  of  a  vanished  beauty 
that  was  conspicuous  five -and -twenty 
years  before. 

She     clutched     convulsively    at    the 
wretched  bed-covering  that  was  upon  lier, 
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as  she  exclaimed :  "  Do  I  really  again 
behold  that  human  fiend?"  Denzil 
Raikes  gazed  upon  her  unmoved.  "Or 
is  it  the  counterfeit  of  the  serpent  that 
I  knew?" 

Still  Raikes  spoke  not,  but  gazed  upon 
the  aged  woman's  face  as  though  he  were 
studying  its  lineaments. 

"  My  eyes  are  dimmed  now — they  are 
not  S9  clear  as  they  were  twenty-five 
years  ago,  but  my  memory  is  strong, 
and  that  should  not  be  the  face  of 
him  who  was  the  destroyer  of  me  and 
mine." 

We  have  previously  remarked  that  the 
long  residence  of  Denzil  Raikes  in  foreign 
lands  had  altogether  changed,  if  not  the 
character  of  his  face,  its  general  appear- 
ance. The  Earl  of  Sackville  did  not 
recognise  him  when  he  first  presented 
himself  to  him  at  Sackville  Chase,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  surprising  that  this 
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woman,  who  had  not  seen  .him  for  so 
many  years,  should  entertain  doubts  as 
to  his  identity.  Indeed,  the  Denzil  Raikes 
of  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  Denzil  Raikes 
of  to-day,  were  two  widely  different  per- 
sons in  outward  appearance. 

The  old  woman,  who  had  been  inquired 
for  as  Mrs.  Markstone,  although  that  was 
not  her  name,  gazed  intently  into  Denzil 
Raikes's  face.  She  exclaimed  witt  com- 
pressed lips :  "  Are  you  really  that  fiend, 
or  is  this  some  masquerading?  Oh,  the 
memory  of  past  days!"  And  she  sank 
back  upon  her  pillow  and  moaned. 

Denzil  Raikes  still  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  bed,  and  spoke  not,  the  woman 
who  had  admitted  him  to  the  room 
standing  in  unconcealed  astonishment  at 
the  interview  she  was  witnessing.  Denzil 
Raikes  turned  to  her,  and  entreated  her 
to  leave  the  room,  which  she  seemed, 
however,  rather  disinclined  to  do.     He 
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therefore  approached  her  noiselessly,  and 
whispered  something  in  her  ear,  at  the 
same  time  placing  a  piece  of  silver  in  her 
hand,  and  she  immediately  left  the  room. 
Raikes  then  returned  to  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  after  gazing  upon  the  prostrate 
form  thereon  for  a  moment  or  two,  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  subdued  tone :  "  Bianca 
Capelli!" 

"It  is  he!"  cried  the  woman,  again 
starting  up.  "  There  is  no  change  in  the 
voice.  It  is  he!  Fiend! — monster! — 
what  would  you  now  at  this  time  and  in 
this  place?" 

"  Avenge  your  wrongs,"  said  Denzil 
Raikes,  calmly. 

"  You — you,  the  instrument  of  their 
cause !"  cried  the  woman,  passionately. 

"  The  instrument  of  their  cause,  and 
the  instrument  of  the  retributive  justice 
that  is  to  follow  them,"  he  said,  looking 
full  into  the  face  of  the  old  woman. 
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"  What  hellish  plot  is  hatching  now, 
then?"  she  inquired  between  her  clenched 
teeth. 

"  One  at  which  your  whole  soul  will 
rejoice  —  one  in  the  accomplishment  of 
which  I  do  believe  that  you  will  forgive 
me — ay,  even  me — the  apparent  mis- 
deeds of  the  past." 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him  as 
though  she  did  not  rightly  comprehend 
what  he  was  saying,  but  suddenly,  as 
though  a  light  broke  in  upon  her  mind, 
she  exclaimed,  with  eagerness — 

"  What,  have  the  two  fiends  quar- 
relled, then?" 

"  I  have  sworn  in  my  heart  to  bring 
retribution  upon  Hubert  Longreach," 
said  Raikes,  with  suppressed  energy. 

"  And  so  have  I,"  she  cried — "  upon 
him  and  upon  you,"  she  added,  bitterly, 
pointing  her  long,  bony  finger  at  Raikes, 
as  she  spoke. 
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"  You  will  remove  that  part  of  the 
oath  from  your  heart,"  he  said. 

"  Never!"  screamed  the  old  woman. 

"  I  am  strong  in  my  confidence  that 
you  will.  We  must  go  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether," said  Kaikes. 

"  I  went  hand  in  hand  with  you,  as  you 
say,  years  ago,"  she  replied,  bitterly;  "  and 
what  was  the  result  of  such  fellowship? 
Oh,  God !  the  loss  of  all  that  I  held  dear 
in  the  world." 

"  That  was  the  result  of  misfortune," 
suggested  Kaikes. 

"  You  lie!"  she  screamed;  "and  may 
the  red  lie  that  is  still  lingering  on  your 
perjured  lips  blister  them!" 

"  I  do  not  lie,"  he  calmly  said.  "  If 
you  knew  all — all  that  I  know,  and  if  you 
will  but  listen  to  me,  you  shall  know — 
you  would  be  the  first  to  bear  witness  to 
my  truth." 

The  old  woman  stared  at  Raikes  like 
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one  that  was  stupified,  and  she  rubbed 
her  forehead  and  her  eyes  as  though  the 
action  would  relieve  her  mind.  At  length 
she  said — 

"  Will  the  truth  that  now  you  lie  of 
bring  back  my  dead  child?" 

"  No!"  he  cried,  hastily;  "but  it  will 
enable  you  to  revenge  the  act  that  did 
produce  the  loss,  and  bring  down  retri- 
bution on  the  author  of  it." 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  woman,  clutch- 
ing at  the  bed-clothes.  "  Oh,  if  you  are 
a  man,  and  not,  as  I  believe,  a  fiend,  do 
not,  in  the  degradation  of  my  abject 
misery,  mock  me  with  delusive  hopes !" 

"  The  members  of  your  race,  I  know, 
never  permit  a  vendetta  once  conceived 
to  die  unappeased,"  said  Raikes. 

"  Yes,  the  truth  may  be  spoken  by 
lying  lips,"  he  cried. 

"  You  liave  a  cherished  vendetta,  and 
it  is  unappeased." 
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The  old  woman  is  gazing  intently  upon 
Raikes. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  he  continued.  "When 
I  left  this  country  two-and-twenty  years 
ago,  I  carried  with  me  a  precious  secret 
to  you  and  yours — a  secret  to  all  the 
world — a  secret  which  had  never  been 
shared  but  by  one  person  in  this  world, 
and  he  was  no  longer  of  it,  for  he  was 
dead  when  I  went  away.  I  was  then  the 
accomplice  of  a  scheming  villain.  Freely 
I  admit  it — I  do  not  wish  to  screen  my- 
self, to  palliate  my  evil  deeds — what 
would  it  benefit  me  ?" 

"  Devil !"  the  old  woman  muttered  be- 
tween her  clenched  teeth,  and  still  gazing 
intently  into  the  countenance  of  Denzil 
Eaikes.  He  did  not  heed  her  subdued 
exclamation;  it  was  rather  addressed  to 
herself  of  him  than  to  him — a  kind  of  pro- 
pitiation to  herself  for  listening  to  him. 

"  I  was  betrayed  by  the  betrayer,"  he 
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continued;  ^'and  your  vendetta  became 
mine.  Ten  tliousand  miles  away  I  had 
learned  of  your  child's  death ;  that  event 
the  deceiver  of  us  both  believed  had  ren- 
dered me  powerless  upon  him,  and  he 
deserted  me  even  as  he  had  deserted  you 
and  yours.  But  my  vengeance,  like 
yours,  has  never  slept,  but  has  held  its 
course  unswervingly,  until  at  length  the 
promised  retribution  is  at  hand,  and  you 
shall  witness  it,  although  you  cannot 
much  aid  it ;  but  without  your  presence 
my  revenge  would  not  be  complete.  I 
have  remorselessly  and  through  every 
difficulty  tracked  my  object  down,  and 
fortune  has  all  through  favoured  me ;  for 
when  I  came  to  England  back  again,  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  certain  striking 
facts  that  have  since  been  almost  self- 
developed.  1  have  been  long  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  my  net,  and  now  I 
am  preparing  to  draw  it." 
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"  You  speak  to  me  in  mystery,"  said 
the  old  woman,  with  a  cahnness  that  she 
had  not  previously  exhibited. 

"  Behold,  then,  the  heart  of  that  mys- 
tery, and  doubt  my  truth  no  more,"  he 
cried,  as  he  produced  from  his  breast  a 
paper  that  was  yellow  with  age.  This 
enclosed  another,  which  was  in  a  much 
better  state  of  preservation. 

"  Kead,"  cried  Denzil  Eaikes,  as  he 
placed  this  document  in  her  hand ;  "  read, 
and  therein  see  the  first  step  to  the  frui- 
tion of  your  vendetta." 

The  woman  eagerly  seized  the  paper, 
and  holding  it  at  a  distance  from  her 
eyes,  she  read  its  contents,  and,  having 
done  so,  uttered  a  shrill  and  piercing 
scream,  and  sank  back  upon  the  bed,  with 
her  hands  clasped  convulsively  upon  her 
forehead. 

Denzil  Raikes  returned  the  paper  to  its 
envelope,  and  the  envelope  to  its  pocket. 

VOL.  III.  6 
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"  Oh  I  in  your  truth  you  appear  to  me 
a  greater  fiend  than  in  your  villany," 
moaned  the  woman  through  her  hands.  ^ 

"  But  I  am  now  making  atonement,  all 
that  in  me  lies,  for  the  events  of  the  past," 
said  Denzil  Raikes. 

"  Oh,  that  I  had  known  of  this  years 
ago !"  cried  the  old  woman,  in  anguish ; 
"  my  vendetta  would  have  been  a  glorious 
one,  indeed.  Oh,  God  of  vengeance!" 
she  cried,  "it  must  now  be  mixed  with 
self-reproach." 

"  But  it  must  be  accomplished,"  said 
Raikes. 

"  It  shall !"  she  cried,  "  for  you  do  not 
know  all." 

"  Concerning  this  I  do,"  he  replied, 
referring  to  the  paper;  "although  it  is 
only  within  a  few  months  of  this  day  that 
I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  one  great 
fact  that  makes  our  vengeance  crushing." 

"  And  it  is  that  one  fact  that  weighs 
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SO  heavily  upon  my  soul,"  the  woman 
said. 

"  It  is  that  one  fact  that  makes  mine 
leap  with  rapture,"  cried  Eaikes.  "  You 
are  calm  now,"  he  continued,  "  and  we 
must  be  associates.  It  were  useless  to 
tell  you  now  that  when  I  left  these  shores 
I  thought  not  of  you.  I  believed  that 
you  and  your  daughter  would  still  main- 
tain yourselves  in  your  vocation  on  the 
stage.  I  believed  that  our  connexion 
was  but  a  common  escapade,  in  which 
there  did  not,  as  the  world  goes,  appear 
much  social  wrong.  At  all  events,  I 
easily  relieved  my  conscience  by  such  a 
reflection." 

"  Misfortunes  came  upon  us,"  gasped 
the  old  woman.  "  An  accident  crippled 
me.  The  terrible  event  that  is  to  find 
its  retribution  now  had  prostrated  her. 
We  were  foreigners — we  became  outcasts 
in  a  strange  land,  we  needed  food,  and 
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charity  supplied  it.  But  listen  to  me.  I 
had  already  accomplished  a  portion  of 
my  revenge  years  long,  long  ago."  And 
then  she  dropped  into  a  hoarse  whisper, 
as  she  clutched  at  Denzil  Raikes  by  the 
arm.     "  Yes,  it  was  child  for  child." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  eagerly  in- 
quired Denzil  Raikes. 

"  Stoop  down  to  me,"  she  answered. 

He  did  so,  and  as  she  whispered  some- 
thing into  his  ear,  he  started  back  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  cried,  in  an 
exulting  and  almost  frantic  tone — 

"  Good  God!  is  that  true?" 

"Yes!"  exclaimed  the  woman;  "in 
their  gilded  house  I  did  it — in  the  midst 
of  their  feasting  and  their  glory — when 
the  sun  of  their  high  rank  was  shining  in 
all  its  eiFulgence,  and  every  happiness  ap- 
peared to  be  showered  upon  them.  I  did 
it  remorselessly  and  without  a  pang.  The 
act  was  the  only  balm  my  spirit  has  ever 
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known  since  my  great  wrong;  and  the 
anguish  they  suffered,  as  I  know  well, 
soothed  my  crushing  woe.  It  was  one 
instalment  of  my  vendetta,  although  I 
lost  the  instrument  of  it." 

During  the  recital  of  the  agitated 
woman,  Eaikes  paced  up  and  down  the 
room. 

"  And  have  you  no  clue  at  all?"  he 
inquired. 

"  None.  In  my  Avild  life — for  it  be- 
came a  wild  life,  at  all  events  a  roving 
one — the  treasure  was  taken  from  me,  I 
know  not  how  or  where." 

"  Have  you  no  means  at  all  of  ascer- 
taining?" 

"  None,  unless  I  could  be  on  the  spot, 
and  that  cannot  be,"  she  replied. 

"  Why  not?"  eagerly  inquired  Raikes. 

"  Look  here !"  she  cried,  and  she  bared 
her  wrinkled  and  shrivelled  arms. 

"You  shall  be  well   cared   for,*'  said 
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Eaikes.  "  You  shall  be  at  once  removed 
from  this  place;  but  I  must  go  on  this 
track.  Oh!  if  I  can  but  trace  it,  our 
vengeance  ^vill  be  complete.  Think  of 
that,  Bianca  Capelli — think  of  the  rapture 
of  achieving  your  entire  vendetta  at  one 
crushing  blow,  and  let  that  give  strength 
where  you  have  weakness  now !" 

"  Your  words,  I  feel,  are  giving 
strength  to  my  blood,  as  it  courses 
through  my  veins,  although  I  am  de- 
crepit, heaven  knows;  yet  I  will  nerve 
myself  to  this  act  you  wish,  even  if  I 
sink  beneath  the  elFort." 

"  That's  bravely  said,  and  worthy  of 
the  cause  in  which  we  work !"  cried 
Denzil  Raikes,  joyfully. 

At  this  juncture,  Agony  Jack  burst 
into  the  room,  exclaiming  as  he  did 
so — 

"Oh,  I  say,  grandmother,  IVe  got 
lots  o'  money  to-day !"     And  then  seeing 
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Denzil  Eaikes — "  Lord  bless  the  Queen, 
Mr.  Raikes;  who  would  a^  thought  of 
seeing  you  here — how  do  you  do,  sir? 
I  say,  grandmother,  this  is  the  gentleman 
as  I  told  you  about  what  give  me  the 
money,  and  always  stands  the  lush  like  a 
trump.'* 

''  Come  here,  boy,"  cried  his  grand- 
mother. "  Come  here,  close  to  me.'*  And 
as  he  did  so,  she  placed  her  two  skinny 
hands  upon  his  head,  and  looked  with 
flashing  eyes  into  his  face. 

"  Why,  what's  your  game,  now,  grand- 
mother? Has  Mr.  Eaikes  been  a' 
standin'  any  lush  here?"  Agony  Jack 
said,  laughing. 

Not  heeding  the  observation,  the  old 
woman  cried,  "  Oh,  that  I  had  known  it 
years  ago !" 

Misapprehending  the  words  of  the 
woman.  Agony  Jack  said — "  Ah,  and  I 
wished  I'd  knowed  him  years  ago,  too," 
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you'd    lia'   been    my   friend    afore   this, 
wouldn't  you,  sir?" 

"  I  am  about  to  be  a  real  friend  to 
you  and  your  grandmother.  Jack,"  said 
Raikes. 

"  That's  right,  sir,"  cried  Agony  Jack, 
limping  about  the  room.  "  Suppose  you 
set  me  up  with  a  lot  of  Derby  cards — eh, 
sir,  for  next  week?" 

"  You  mustn't  go  to  this  Derby,  Jack," 
said  Denzil  Eaikes,  seriously. 

"  Oh,  that  be  blowed  for  gammon ! — the 
best  day  in  all  the  year,  you  know,"  cried 
Agony  Jack,  in  alarm. 

"  Hold  out  your  hand.  Jack,"  said 
Eaikes,  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

Agony  Jack  grinned  as  he  held  out 
his  hand. 

"  I  shall  require  you  to  be  with 
me  each  day  until  the  Derby  Day, — 
and  perhaps  for  some  few  days  after- 
wards,"   he     said,     as     he    dropped    a 
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couple  of  sovereigns  into  Agony  Jack's 
hand. 

The  moment  the  poor  card-seller  saw 
the  money  he  uttered  a  loud  shout, 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  writhed 
about  in  contortions;  and  then  jumping 
to  his  feet  again,  cried — 

''  Aint  we  in  luck,  grandmother,  to- 
day? But  I  say,"  he  added,  "afore- we 
go  any  farther  I'll  go  and  get  some  lush 
to  drink  Mr.  Raikes's  health  in  our  own 
mansion.  Such  prime  lush  they've  got 
at  the  Cock  and  Gosling." 

And  he  hobbled  towards  the  door ;  but 
almost  immediately  turned  round  again, 
and  said  to  his  grandmother — 

''  Oh,  talking  of  luck  though,  there's  a 
stunning  fine  lady  coming  to  see  you, 
grandmother  —  oh,  my  eyes,  such  a 
stunner !" 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean,  boy?"  she 
inquired. 
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"  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  a  lady  up  in 
the  West-End,  what's  a  friend  of  Lord 
Belfleur — out  and  out  cove  he  is,  Mr. 
Raikes,  always  gives  me  a  shilling  for  a 
card — called  me  in  to  her  drawin'-room ; 
and  who  should  it  be  but  the  lady  I 
upset,  sir !"  he  explained  to  Raikes. 

"The  lady  you  upset,"  said  Raikes, 
laughing — "  what  lady  ?" 

"Why,  at  the  steeple-chase  down  at 
Sackville.     You  was  there,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  I  remember," said  Raikes.  "Well, 
what  of  her?" 

"  AVhy,  it  was  her  as  called  me  in  at  her 
house ;  and  I  went  in,  and  instead  of  her 
being  riled  about  my  knockin  of  her 
over.  Lord  bless  ye,  she  took  on  as  she  war 
out  and  out  glad  to  see  me — give  me  a 
bob,  and  axed  if  I  hadn't  got  no  father 
and  mother;  and  when  I  told  her  I  never 
had  none,  axed  me  who  was  my  relations, 
and  where  they  lived;  and  so  I  told  her 
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as  I'd  only  got  grandmother  here;  and 
blessed  if  she  aint  a  comin'  to  see  us. 
What  do  you  think  o'  that  for  a  jolly 
lark?" 

"  Well,  you  really  do  appear  to  be  in 
luck,  Jack,"  said  Eaikes,  laughing. 

*'  All  right — first  class — A  1,  sir,  and 
no  mistake,"  cried  Agony  Jack.  "  So 
now  for  the  lush." 

And  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

During  all  this  time  his  grandmother 
had  gazed  upon  him  as  though  she  were 
spell-bound. 

"  Oh  that  I  had  known  it  years  ago !" 
again  she  cried,  as  soon  as  Agony  Jack 
had  disappeared. 

"Let  us  think  of  the  future  now,"  said 
Raikes,  ''  nor  recall  the  past  except  to 
revenge  it." 

"Will  you  assist  me  to  rise?"  she 
said. 

Raikes  went  at  once  to  the  bed-side. 
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and  raised  the  woman  from  the  couch, 
and  placed  her  in  a  chair  by  the  bed- 
side. He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  the 
voice  of  Agony  Jack  was  heard  on  the 
stairs  saying — 

"This  way — further  up,  my  lady — 
come  alono^." 

The  next  moment  Agony  Jack  threw 
open  the  door,  and  ushered  into  the  room 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt.  She  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  as  her  eyes  fell 
upon  Denzil  Raikes,  whom  she  had  seen 
only  the  evening  before  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Sheraton;  and  almost  in  the 
same  breath  she  exclaimed — 

"  Great  God,  what  do  I  see !" 

The  old  woman,  as  she  struggled  to  her 
feet,  stretched  forth  her  arms  towards 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  and  fell  senseless 
upon  the  floor. 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  rushed  across  the 
room  to  the  prostrate  woman,  while  Denzil 
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Eaikes  stood  as  though  for  the  moment 
he  were  stupified  by  the  scene  which  he 
was  witnessing,  and  which  had  come 
upon  him  with  almost  overwhelming  sud- 
denness. He  was,  however,  recalled  from 
his  momentary  stupor  by  an  appeal  from 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  to  assist  her  in 
raising  the  fallen  woman.  He  imme- 
diately did  so ;  and  by  their  united  efforts 
she  was  placed  in  her  chair. 

"  Some  water !  some  water ! — quick !" 
exclaimed  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  to  Agony 
Jack,  who  seemed  to  be  perfectly  dazed 
by  the  incident  that  had  just  occurred. 
He,  however,  limped  down  stairs,  and 
almost  immediately  returned  with  a 
vessel  of  water ;  and  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt 
bathed  the  temples  of  the  insensible 
woman;  and  presently  she  exhibited 
signs  of  returning  animation.  When 
she  opened  her  eyes,  they  fell  upon  the 
countenance  of  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt ;  and 
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the  old  woman  sank  back  in  the  chair, 
moaning. 

"  Oh,  am  I  in  a  dream?  Is  this  but  a 
tormenting  vision?" 

"Look  at  me  again,"  said  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt. 

"  No,  no !"  screamed  the  old  woman ; 
"  it  is  the  real  voice — it  is  no  spirit,  but 
the  flesh  and  blood  come  back  again!" 
And  springing  to  her  feet,  she  uttered  a 
wild  and  piercing  shriek,  and  fell  upon 
the  neck  of  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

And  strange,  indeed,  was  the  contrast 
that  was  presented :  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt 
was  attired  in  the  full  bloom  of  fashion ; 
the  wretched  beino:  who  was  hansrin^r 
upon  her  neck  v/as  clad  in  the  miserable 
habiliments  of  the  lowest  poverty. 

"  This  is  a  queer  go,  Mr.  Raikes ;  what 
shall  I  do?"  whispered  A.gony  Jack  to 
Raikes,  who  merely  put  his  finger  to  his 
lip,  and  motioned  Jack  to  be  silent. 
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"Come,  you  are  better  now,"  said 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt ;  "sit  down  for  a 
moment,"  and  she  assisted  the  old  woman 
to  her  chair  again. 

Clutching  at  the  wrists  of  Mdlle.  D' Ar- 
lincourt  convulsively,  the  woman  said — 
"Do  not  leave  me  again !  do  not  leave  me !" 

"  Xever  again,"  replied  Mdlle.  D^Arlin- 
court. 

"Holy  Mother  of  Heaven  be  praised!'* 
exclaimed  the  old  woman,  burpng  her 
face  in  her  bony  hands. 

"  Sir,"  said  ]\Idlle.  D'Arlincourt,  "  this 
is  not  the  time,  nor  is  it  the  place  to  ask 
or  give  explanations.  My  carriage  is  at 
the  end  of  the  street,  and  Mrs.  Markstone 
will  at  once  go  home  with  me  in  it ;  if 
you  will  accompany  us,  I  shall  be  much 
indebted  to  you." 

"  To  her  house  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mark- 
stone,  clasping  her  hands,  andin  a  tone 
that  almost  sounded  like  one  of  terror. 
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"Yes;  to  my  house. '^ 

It  did  not  take  long  to  prepare  Mrs. 
Markstone  for  the  visit,  and  Denzil  Raikes 
said  he  would  assist  the  old  lady  to  the 
carriage. 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  glancing  at  Agony 
Jack,  said  to  Raikes — "  He  must  go  too;" 
but  there  was  an  unmistakable  expression 
in  the  look,  which  really  bordered  on  the 
ludicrous,  although  it  was  serious  enough. 
Denzil  Raikes  understood  it  instantly, 
and  he  said  to  Agony  Jack — 

"  Jack,  you  have  got  some  money,  you 
know;  so,  as  this  lady  wishes  to  see  you 
at  her  house,  you  must  take  a  cab  and 
follow  the  carriage." 

Agony  Jack  would  certainly  not  have 
been  an  ornament  to  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court's  equipage,  seated  by  the  coachman's 
side,  and  so  perhaps  he  thought  himself, 
for  he  put  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  and 
favoured  Mr.  Raikes  with  a  most  expres- 
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sive  wink,  as  he  intimated  that  he  "knowed 
what  to  do."  Mrs.  Markstone  was  then 
assisted  down  the  stairs,  followed  by 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt.  Agony  Jack  lin- 
gered behind  to  give  vent,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  his  swelling  feelings,  which  he 
did  by  banging  the  chairs  on  to  the  bed, 
and  then  dancing  grotesquely  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

Denzil  Eaikes  called  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs — 

"Come,  Jack;  are  you  coming?" 

"Coming,  sir,  in  a  twinkling,"  an- 
swered Agony  Jack,  and  then  turning  and 
addressing  the  wretched  and  scanty  furni- 
ture in  the  room,  exclaimed — "  Go  to  the 
devil  with  you.     Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

And  with  this  relief  to  his  feelings,  he 
turned  his  back  upon  his  home. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  CHANGE  IS  EFFECTED  IN  THE  APPEARANCE  OP 
AGONY  JACK — ^NEW  CLOTHES  AND  A  NEW  CAREER. 

In  due  course  the  carriage  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  house  in  which  Mdlle.  D'Ar- 
lincourt  resided,  and  Mrs.  Markstone  was 
assisted  to  descend  by  Denzil  Eaikes,  the 
coachman  watching  the  ceremony  with 
mingled  feelings  of  astonishment  and 
perplexity.  He]  had  several  times  men- 
tally ejaculated — "  This  is  a  rum  go  as 
ever  I  see;  I  can't  make  it  out  neither." 
This  information  was  conveyed  to  him- 
self as  though  it  were  something  remark- 
able. It  would  have  been  strange  indeed 
if  he  could  have  made  it  out.  He  had, 
however,  deeply  considered  the  matter 
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in  his  own  mind,  and  as  we  Lave  said, 
had  come  to  the  conclusion — "as  how  it 
were  a  rum  go — it  were." 

The  occupants  of  the  carriage  having 
reached  the  hall  of  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt'a 
house,  the  coachman  turned  his  horses 
round  to  convey  the  carriage  to  the  mews 
at  the  back.  He  Avas  still  pondering  on 
"  the  rum  go,"  on  his  way  thither,  when 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  voice 
which  proceeded  from  the  interior  of  a 
cab,  and  which  exclaimed — 

"  Hallo,  Mulberry !  youVe  put  'em 
down,  have  yer?" 

Of  course  Agony  Jack  did  not  know 
the  coachman's  name,  and  so  he  designated 
him  "  Mulberry,"  from  the  colour  of  his 
livery.  At  first  the  coachman  felt  in- 
clined to  be  indignant  at  being  thus  ad- 
dressed, but  as  it  immediately  flashed 
across  his  mind  that  possibly  he  might 
learn  something  from  Agony  Jack  calcu- 

7—2 
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lated  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  "  the  rum 
go,"  he  pulled  up,  and  hailed  him  cheerily 
with  an  indication  by  means  of  his  whip, 
that  the  cab  should  pull  up  too,  which  it 
accordingly  did. 

"I  say,  what's  this  ere  game?"  the 
coachman  inquired  of  Agcmy  Jack. 

"  Why,  my  noble  friends  has  come  into 
their  property  at  last,"  replied  Agony 
Jack,  quite  seriously;  "and  they've  in- 
vited us  to  dine  with  'em  for  a  week  or 
two  in  consequence.'* 

"  Gammon !"  said  the  coachman. 

•'  Neither  gammon  nor  spinach.  Mul- 
berry; but  the  most  aristocratic  grub; 
and  after  dinner,  if  you'll  send  for  me 
into  the  servant's  hall,  we'll  do  a  broseley 
and  a  couple  o'  sixpennorths  together.  I 
must  be  oiF  now,  cos  you  see  I've  got  to 
dress  for  dinner,  and  I  don't  want  to  keep 
my  aristocratic  friends  a-waitin.'  Drive 
on,  cabby." 
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And  as  the  cabby  drove  od,  Mdlle. 
D'Arlin court's  coachman  wished  he  might 
be  blessed  if  ever  he  see  sich  a  go  in  all 
his  life. 

The  first  care  of  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt, 
when  she  returned  home  with  Mrs.  ]\Iark- 
stone,  was  to  see  that  the  old  woman  was 
provided  with  a  new  assortment  of  attire, 
and  for  this  purpose  she  carried  her  at 
once] to  one  of  the  bedrooms,  and  sum- 
moned her  friend  Alice  to  her  assistance, 
requesting  that  Mr.  Eaikes  would  be  kind 
enough  to  step  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  they  would  join  him  presently. 
Kaikes  was  nothing  loth  to  remain;  in 
fact,  he  had  determined  in  his  own  mind  to 
do  so,  until  he  had  ascertained  the  nature 
of  the  connexion  which  existed  between 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  and  the  old  woman, 
which  at  present  was  a  perfect  mystery 
to  him,  as  there  had  been  no  opportunity 
for  explanation  as  they  came  in  the  car- 
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riage  from  the  Borough.  As  Deiizil  Raikes 
was  turning  towards  the  drawing-room, 
he  suddenly  recollected  something,  as  it 
would  appear,  for  he  hastily  beckoned  to 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  and  on  her  return- 
ing to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  he  whis- 
pered a  few  words  to  her  with  reference 
to  Agony  Jack. 

"  Oh,  well  thought  of,"  she  said.  "When 
he  arrives,  pray  take  him  into  that  room, 
and  keep  him  there,"  and  she  indicated 
a  room  off  the  hall. 

"  You  will  probably  be  engaged  up- 
stairs for  some  half-hour  or  so,  and  I  will, 
if  you  please,  wait  at  the  door  until  he 
comes,  and  take  him  round  with  me  to 
my  chambers,  and  return  in  that  time, 
when  you  will  probably  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive him." 

"  As  you  please,"  returned  Mdlle  D'Ar- 
lincourt. '*  You  will  be  sure  to  return  with 
him  in  that  time  ?" 
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"Oh,  within  that  time,"  answered 
Eaikes.  And  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  pro- 
ceeded upstairs. 

Eaikes  had  scarcely  opened  the  front 
door,  to  wait  beneath  the  portico  for  the 
arrival  of  Agony  Jack  in  the  cab,  when 
that  gentleman  drove  up,  with  his  body 
half-way  out  of  the  cab-window,  as  he 
was  energetically  pointing  out  to  the  cab- 
man which  was  the  house.  The  moment 
he  saw  Denzil  Eaikes,  he  cried  out — 

"  Here  we  are,  Mr.  Eaikes ;  all  right, 
sir." 

He  was  about  to  open  the  cab-door, 
when  Eaikes,  going  up  to  him,  said — 

"Don't  get  out.  Jack;  I  want  you  to 
go  with  me." 

"WeU,  but  the  lady,  Sir?"  remon- 
strated Jack. 

"  She  does  not  expect  you  yet,  and  we 
shall  be  back  in  half-an-hour,"  said 
Eaikes. 
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"All  right,  sir;  I'm  agreeable,"  said 
Agony  Jack,  as  Denzil  Raikes  opened  the 
door  of  the  cab,  and  entered  the  vehicle. 

"Drive  down  to  Oxford-street,  will 
you?"  he  said  to  the  cabman,  and  towards 
Oxford-street  he  drove  accordingly. 

"  I'm  going  to  make  you  a  gentleman, 
Jack,"  said  Denzil  Raikes,  laughing. 

"  Why,  I'm  that  a'ready,"  exclaimed 
Agony  Jack,  in  great  hilarity. 

"  Yes,  but  I'm  going  to  rig  you  out  in 
a  new  suit;  that's  where  we  are  going 
now,"  Denzil  Raikes  observed. 

"What,  change  these  here  togs?"  in- 
quired Jack. 

"  Yes,  for  another  suit  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent character." 

"  Lord,  that  will  be  plummy !"  ex- 
claimed Jack.  "  I  don't  believe  as  ever 
I  had  a  new  suit  o'  clothes  in  all  my 
life!" 

"  Well,  you'll  have  a  new  suit  now," 
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said  Denzil  Raikes ;  "  but  I  shall  want 
you  to  preserve  those  that  you  have  got 
on  still.'' 

"A  out  and  out  suit  they  is,"  said 
Agony  Jack,  looking  with  admiration 
upon  his  incongruous  attire.  "  Look  at 
this  here  coat,  Mr.  Raikes,"  he  continued, 
touching  the  article  in  question  on  the 
sleeve ;  "  it  once  belonged  to  a  nobleman 
of  high  degree,  as  I've  been  told.  I 
picked  it  up  at  a  old-clothes  shop,  down 
in  the  Borough,  four  year  ago,  and  the 
respectable  tradesman  as  sold  it  me — he 
lives  up  a  court  at  the  back  o'  the 
Bench — told  me  as  how  it  were  the 
favourite  coat  of  a  nobleman  as  went  the 
pace  so  precious  fast  that  he  come  his- 
self  to  the  Bench,  and  my  friend  the 
tradesman  lent  him  a  matter  o'  five- 
and-twenty  shillings  on  this  coat  'cos  it 
v/ere  o'  no  use  to  him  in  the  Bench,  you 
know,  as  he  couldn't  hunt  there.     Well, 
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lie  never  took  it  out  o'  pawn,  and  so 
the  tradesman  had  to  sell  it  at  a  great 
loss,  and  I  bought  it  for  eight  bob,  and  a 
out  and  outer  it's  been  to  wear,  to  be 
sure.  Well,  look,  if  it  had  a  new  collar 
and  a  pair  o'  sleeves,  and  one  o'  the  tails 
mended,  blessed  if  it  wouldn't  be  as  good 
as  new  now.  Lord,  the  games  this  'ere 
coat  has  seen,  to  be  sure!  and  as  to 
weather,  there  ain't  no  weather  as  can 
touch  it.  About  the  veskit,  I  can't  say- 
much  about  that,  as  Flash  Ned  give  it 
me,  and  it  warn't  very  good  when  he'd 
done  with  it ;  but  the  breeches  is  as  good 
as  the  coat — real  buckskin,  Mr.  Eaikes ! — 
although  they  looks  rather  shady ;  but. 
Lord  bless  ye,  if  they  was  pipe-clayed 
you  couldn't  tell  'em  from  the  best  Bond- 
street.  The  boots  is  queer,  because 
they're  odd,  you  see,  Mr.  Eaikes,"  and 
Agony  Jack  laughed  at  his  joke,  and  so 
did  Denzil  Eaikes.     "  But  look  at  this 
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here  cap,"  continued  Agony  Jack,  taking 
off  the  article  in  question.  "  At  one  time, 
Mr.  Kaikes,  it  belonged  to  a  royal  hunts- 
man— it  did,  indeed,  as  is  well  beknown, 
at  Ascot,  where  it  rode  afore  King  Wil- 
liam the  Fourth,  when  the  cove  heaved 
the  brick  at  him  on  the  grand  stand — 
why,  that  cap  is  a  curiosity,  sir !" 

It  undoubtedly  was,  but  not  in  the 
sense  that  Agony  Jack  meant  in  so  de- 
signating it. 

"  Just  feel  how  thick  the  welwet  is, 
sir."  And  Agony  Jack  handed  the  cap  to 
Denzil  Kaikes  for  the  purpose. 

Denzil  Kaikes  intimated  that  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion. 

"I'm  very  glad,  sir,  I'm  got  to  keep 
these  old  togs;  I  shouldn't  like  to  part 
with  'em,"  said  Agony  Jack,  quite  affec- 
tionately. "  They've  been  old  friends  to 
me,  and  old  friends  shouldn't  part,  should 
they,  sir?" 
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Denzil  Raikes  laughed,  and  remarked 
that  they  were  like  a  good  many  so-called 
friends,  for  he  was  afraid  they  would  not 
stick  to  him  long. 

"  Oh,  there's  a  good  deal  o'  wear  in  'em 
yet,"  said  Agony  Jack — "  never  fear." 

Arrived  in  Oxford-street,  the  cabman 
was  directed  to  pull  up  at  the  first  boot- 
shop  that  he  came  to,  and  having  done 
so,  Denzil  Raikes  told  Agony  Jack  to 
jump  out  and  get  himself  a  new  pair  of 
boots.  The  cripple  jumped  out  with 
alacrity,  and  hobbled  towards  the  shop, 
but  immediately  returned  to  the  cab,  and 
holding  out  his  hand  to  Denzil  Raikes 
with  a  leer  on  his  countenance,  he  laco- 
nically said — 

"  The  tin." 

"  You've  got  it  already.  Jack ;  don't 
be  avaricious,"  replied  Denzil  Raikes, 
laughing. 

''  Oh,   I  thought  them  two  sovs   was 
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for  the  lush,'*  cried  Agony  Jack,  trying 
to  look  as  though  he  really  did  think  so. 

"  Very  well,  then,  Jack — for  the  lush, 
as  you  say,  let  them  be  so ;  here's  some 
more  to  pay  for  the  boots,"  and  he  placed 
another  sovereign  in  Agony  Jack's  hand. 

The  poor  card-vendor  would  have 
given  one  of  his  frightful  shrieks  of  satis- 
faction on  the  spot,  and  had  already 
shaped  his  lips  for  the  purpose,  but  he 
was  checked  by  a  deprecatory  movement 
of  Denzil  Eaikes,  for  whom,  although  he 
conducted  himself  as  though  he  were  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  and  free- 
dom, he  felt  a  kind  of  dread.  There 
could  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  out- 
cast as  he  was,  social  pariah  as  he  had 
from  his  earliest  childhood  been,  ingra- 
titude was  not  one  of  the  sins  that  could 
be  laid  to  his  charge,  for  he  would  have 
willingly  sacrificed  himself  at  the  bid- 
ding of  Denzil  Raikes,  whom  he  looked 
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upon  as  the  greatest  benefactor,  and 
perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  he  had 
ever  known. 

Agony  Jack  was  not  long  in  being 
suited  with  a  new  pair  of  boots,  and  he 
limped  struttingly  —  if  the  expression 
may  be  used — out  of  the  shop,  carrying 
his  old  boots,  carefully  made  up  into  a 
parcel,  in  his  hand.  As  he  walked  across 
the  pavement  towards  the  cab,  he  looked 
down  upon  his  new  boots  with  exulting 
pride,  and  turning  round  to  the  two 
shopmen,  who  had  come  to  the  shop-door, 
and  were  giggling  at  the  strange  figure 
in  the  faded  hunting-coat,  he  cried — 

"  They'll  do,  rippin." 

He  then  jumped  nimbly  into  the  cab, 
which  proceeded  on  its  course  down 
Oxford-street  until  it  arrived  at  an  out- 
fitting emporium,  at  which,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Denzil  Raikes,  the  driver  pulled 
up.     Denzil    Raikes  took   Agony   Jack 
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into  this  emporium,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  cripple  was  equipped  in  an  en- 
tirely new  suit  of  clothes,  during  the 
trying  on  of  which  Agony  Jack  performed 
such  antics  that  the  gentleman  of  the 
establishment  who  superintended  the 
operation  several  times  declared  to 
Denzil  Eaikes  that  the  gent  as  was 
a-trying  on  the  goods  was  the  rummiest 
cove  he'd  ever  see.  The  outfit  being 
complete,  Agony  Jack  strutted  with 
mock  dignity  before  the  great  cheval 
glasses  which  were  distributed  about  the 
warehouse,  and  said  that  this  was  what 
he  always  expected  he  should  come  to. 
"  If  it  warn't  for  this  game  leg  o'  mine  I 
should  be  a  reg'lar  swell,  shouldn^t  I, 
Mr.  Raikes?"  he  said,  as  he  stood  ad- 
miringly before  one  of  the  glasses.  ^'  But, 
arter  all,  I  ain't  the  only  swell  as  has  got 
a  game  leg,"  he  added,  seriously;  "there's 
the  Markiss  o'  Slurkinspindle  has  got  a 
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game  leg — leastways  he's  got  a  club-foot, 
which  ain't  no  better.  Then  there's  Sir 
Timothy  Stiggles  —  see  how  precious 
bandy  he  is !  And  as  to  that  Lord  Duffer 
Stodge — him  as  owns  the  Nobbier — just 
look  at  his  legs ! — only  I  don't  call  'em 
legs  at  all.  They're  more  like  two  lengths 
o'  gas-pipes  put  into  breeches.  This  good 
leg's  a  out  and  outer,  ain't  it,  Mr.  Kaikes  ? 
and  when  I  stands  sideways,  you  know, 
they  can't  see  t'other,  can  they,  sir?  Oh, 
I  shall  do,  sir.  Besides,  if  I  make  a  lucky 
book  they'll  never  think  o'  the  leg,  will 
they,  sir?" 

Denzil  Raikes  was  much  amused  at 
this  prattling,  and  he  allowed  him  to 
rattle  on. 

"  The  boots  under  these  kicksies,  Mr. 
Raikes,  looks  out  and  out  nobby,  don't 
they,  sir  ?"  And  Agony  Jack  stretched  out 
his  uninjured  leg,  so  that  the  trousers 
should  fall  without  a  wrinkle  over  the 
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instep  of  the  boot.  "  It  is  very  nobby !" 
he  cried,  apostrophizing  the  leg  and 
boot. 

And  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  most 
complete  metamorphosis  had  been  pro- 
duced in  the  general  appearance  of 
Agony  Jack.  Fine  feathers  make  fine 
birds,  indeed,  and  Agony  Jack,  under  the 
outward  change  that  had  been  effected, 
looked  quite  distinguished.  Indeed,  that 
change  was  very  striking,  and  Denzil 
Kaikes  contemplated  it  with  great  satis- 
faction. The  new  habiliments,  too,  seemed 
to  have  produced  a  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  countenance  of  Agony  Jack. 
That,  however,  was  of  course  apparent, 
not  real.  It  was,  as  we  have  previously 
remarked,  a  countenance  full  of  cha- 
racter; and  perhaps  the  new  attire  in 
which  he  found  himself  assisted  to  bring 
out  in  stronger  contrast  than  heretofore 
the  expression  of  his  face. 

VOL.  III.  8 
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"  Well,  I  think  they'll  about  do,  sir," 
said  Agony  Jack  to  the  amiable  and 
complacent  gentleman  of  the  outfitting 
establishment,  who  was  attending  upon 
them.     "  I  think  they'll  about  do,  sir.'* 

The  gentleman  of  the  outfitting  esta- 
blishment smoothed  down  the  coat  on 
Agony  Jack's  back  with  his  hand — 
smoothed  it  down  tenderly,  as  though  it 
were  some  choice  production  of  mecha- 
nical art,  and  remarked  that  he  "never 
see  a  finer  fit.  It  couldn't  have  fitted 
better,  sir,  if  you'd  a  been  measured — 
perhaps  not  so  well." 

Agony  Jack  said  he  couldn't  give  an 
opinion  upon  that  point,  seeing  as  how 
he  never  was  measured  for  his  togs.  And 
then  he  winked  at  Denzil  Raikes,  so  that 
he  might  take  and  enjoy  the  joke. 

"  That  suit'll  do  us  credit,  sir,"  re- 
marked the  representative  of  the  outfit- 
ting establishment.     "  In  fact,  sir,  that  is 
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all  we  care  about;  it  is  only  upon  our 
reputation  that  we  are  enabled  to  conduct 
such  vast  establishments  as  ours;  for  it 
is  well  known,  sir,  that  we  never  have 
recourse  to  the  untradesmanlike  acts,  as. 
*  It's  the  same  concern.'  We  leave  all 
that  sort  of  thing  to  Wapping  or  Regent- 
street.  Allow  me,  sir,"  he  cried,  step- 
ping forward  with  great  alacrity,  as 
Agony  Jack  picked  up  the  old  hunting- 
coat. 

"  Thank'ee,"  said  Jack ;  "  be  werry 
careful  with  that  'ere  article,  and  pack  it 
up  nicely,  for  that  belongs  to  the  family." 
And  here  he  winked  again  at  Denzil 
Raikes. 

The  representative  of  the  outfitting 
establishment  was  very  careful  indeed  in 
his  manipulation  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, and  he  touched  it  daintily,  as  though 
he  were  desirous  of  handling  it  as  little 
as  possible.     Perhaps  he  was. 

8—2 
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The  coat,  the  waistcoat,  and  the  trou- 
sers that  had  so  long  been  such  familiar 
friends  to  Agony  Jack,  and  by  which, 
indeed,  he  was  known  to  all  the  country 
round,  having  been  made  up  into  a  com- 
pact parcel,  nothing  remained  but  to  pay 
the  bill,  which  Denzil  Raikes  did  upon 
its  presentation  by  the  fascinating  repre- 
sentative of  the  outfitting  establishment. 
Agony  Jack  then  placed  the  parcel  con- 
taining his  old  habiliments  under  his  arm, 
and  he  and  Denzil  Raikes  took  their  way 
back  to  the  cab  that  was  waiting  at  the 
door.  Agony  Jack  threw  the  parcel  into 
the  cab,  and  was  about  to  follow  it  him- 
self, when  he  turned  round  to  Denzil 
Raikes,  as  though  struck  by  a  sudden 
thought,  and  said — 

"  What  is  the  game,  sir?" 

"  Jump  in,  Jack  ;  all  in  good  time," 
replied  Denzil  Raikes,  laughing,  and 
forcing  Agony  Jack  into  the  cab,  follow- 
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ing  himself,  after  directing  the  cabman 
to  return  to  the  place  where  he  had  taken 
them  up. 

"  Now,  Jack,"  said  Denzil  Raikes,  se- 
riously, as  they  were  going  along  in  the 
cab,  "  you  re  going  back  to  that  fine  lady's 
house.  You  will  see  your  grandmother, 
and  some  questions,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
be  put  to  you;  but  mind,  while  you  are 
there,  you  are  only  to  speak  when  you 
are  spoken  to,  and  to  do  exactly  as  you 
are  told." 

"  I  see,"  said  Agony  Jack,  nodding; 
"  mum  upon  everything  I  sees  and  hears, 
eh?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  so;  and  you'll  keep 
that  bundle  of  old  clothes  that  you  have 
got  there,  because  I  shall  want  you  to 
wear  them  once  more." 

"  I  should  think  so,  Mr.  Raikes;  why, 
they're  my  second-best,  you  know,"  cried 
Agony  Jack. 
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Denzil  Raikes  laughed,  and  said  that 
certainly  was  true. 

"  I  should  like  to  go  once  more  to  the 
Derby  in  'em,"  Agony  Jack  said,  appeal- 
ingly,  to  Denzil  Raikes. 

"  I  told  you.  Jack,  this  morning,  that 
you  will  not  be  able  to  go  to  the  Derby, 
as  I  shall  want  you  for  something  else  on 
that  day.  In  fact,  I  shall  want  you  to  go 
down  into  the  country  with  me  the  day 
after  to-morrow.^' 

"Oh!  what's  that  for,  Mr.  Raikes? 
Where  is  it?" 

"  Well,  it  is  not  very  far — not  more 
than  thirty  miles.  I've  made  a  heavy 
wager,  and  you  will  have  to  decide  it; 
and  what's  more,  Jack,  you'll  get  fifty 
pounds  by  it — fifty  bright  sovereigns — 
only  think  of  that  now!" 

*^  Fifty  quid!"  almost  shrieked  Agony 
Jack. 

"  Yes;  it  is  a  large  sum,  I  know,  Jack, 
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for  you  to  have;  but  you  have  only  to 
do  exactly  as  I  tell  you,  and  you'll  have 
fifty  bright  sovereigns  the  very  next 
morning." 

"  Hip,  hip,  hooray  1"  shouted  Agony 
Jack,  so  loudly  that  the  cry  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  people  in  the  street.  *'  But 
I  say,  Mr.  Kaikes,  sir,  what  is  it  to  do?" 
asked  Agony  Jack,  suddenly  becoming 
serious  in  his  tone. 

"Oh!  it's  nothing  particular;  you  can 
use  a  spade,  can't  you?" 

"  What,  to  dig?"  inquired  Agony 
Jack. 

"  Yes,  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground." 

"  Oh,  ah!  I  can  do  that  fast  enough, 
if  it  ain't  a  deep  'un." 

"  Ko,  about  half  a  foot  deep." 

"  Do  that— I  should  think  so,  and  a 
dozen  on  'em." 

"  That's  just  exactly  what  I  shall  want 
you  to  do." 
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"  And  is  that  the  bet  you've  made, 
sir?" 

"  Yes,  Tve  made  a  wager  that  you'll 
dig  twelve  holes  in  a  field,  and  fill  them 
up  again,  between  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Now, 
are  you  game  to  try  ?" 

"  Game!  You  only  try  me.  Dig 
twelve  holes — ay,  fifty !'' 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the 
residence  of  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  GLIMMERING  OF  THE  VENDETTA — THE  LIFE  FOR 
LIFE — LORD  SACKVILLE  AND  MDLLE.  d'aRLIN- 
COURT. 

A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Agony  Jack's  grandmother,  too. 
She  was  not,  like  her  grandson,  conveyed 
to  a  general  outfitter's,  but  she  was  taken 
to  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt's  wardrobe,  and 
there,  with  the  assistance  of  Alice,  she 
was  very  speedily  equipped  in  more  pre- 
sentable apparel  than  that  in  which  she 
had  been  brought  from  Blotter's-build- 
ings,  Borough.  A  little  taking  in  here, 
and  a  slight  alteration  there,  had  ren- 
dered one  of  Mdlle's.  robes  an  exceed- 
ingly good  fit  for  the  old  lady;  and  the 
change  in  appearance  which  she  presented 
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was  not  less  than  that  which  had  been 
produced  in  her  grandson  under  the 
auspices  of  Denzil  Raikes.  And  the  old 
lady  well  became  her  new  attire.  Al- 
though she  was  unsteady  in  her  gait, 
there  was  still  grace  in  her  movements, 
and  her  general  carriage  was  anything 
but  that  which  one  would  expect  to  see 
in  a  denizen  of  Blotter's-buildings,  first 
turning  to  the  right  past  the  "  Cock  and 
Gosling,"  Borough.  The  excitement  of 
the  change  which  had  been  wrought  in 
her  appearance,  and  the  suddenly-altered 
circumstances  in  which  she  found  herself, 
would  seem  to  have  given  her  renewed 
strength,  and  to  have  partially  removed 
the  prostrating  illness  under  which  she 
had  so  recently  been  suffering;  for  she 
walked  with  a  comparatively  firm  step. 
There  is  in  her  bearing,  too,  something 
which  is  particularly  striking;  while  the 
expression   of    her    countenance,    which 
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seems  to  be  partially  restored  to  its  no'r- 
mal  character,  indicates  the  existence  of 
indomitable  will  and  fixed  determination. 
Although  she  is  so  advanced  in  life,  her 
hair  is  still  profuse,  still  flowing,  and, 
strangest  characteristic  of  all,  is  still  as 
black  in  its  hue  as  when  in  youth  she 
was  in  her  native  land.  Although  there 
is  no  general  likeness  between  the  old 
woman  and  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  yet  there 
are  strong  points  of  resemblance.  Allow- 
ing for  the  difference  of  age,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  features  of  each  is  very 
similar.  There  is  the  same  dark,  bril- 
liant, and  easily-excited  eyes — the  pro- 
minent nose — the  expansive  and  marbly 
forehead — the  arched  eyebrows,  and  the 
beautiful,  flowing,  jet-black  hair.  The  two 
are  of  about  the  same  height,  and  there  is 
that  between  them  which  is  designated  a 
strong  family  likeness.  From  the  recog- 
nition which  took  place  in  the  wretched 
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apartment  of  Blotter's-buildings,  it  will 
have  been  already  manifest  to  the  ob- 
servant reader  that  the  old  woman  and 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  had  met  before. 
Indeed,  they  had  in  former  years  been 
intimately  associated — a  fact  that  will 
have  been  already  divined  by  the  observ- 
ant reader  aforesaid;  and  as  many  ob- 
servant readers  pride  themselves  upon 
their  sagacity  in  anticipating  a  plot  before 
it  has  been  developed,  they  have  already 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  in  their  own 
minds  that  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  is  no 
other  than  the  daughter  of  the  old  woman. 
It  does  appear  probable  enough;  but  in 
order  to  relieve  the  curiosity  of  those 
who  so  far  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  we  may  at  once  avow,  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  relationship  by  blood 
between  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  and  the  old 
woman  whom  she  has  met  in  Blotter's- 
buildings. 
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Having  so  far  anticipated  our  story, 
let  us  return. 

"  I  can  scarcely  believe  my  eyes,"  the 
old  woman  is  saying — she,  and  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt,  and  Alice  are  in  the 
drawing-room  again — "  I  can  scarcely 
believe  my  eyes,  and  the  discoveries  of 
to-day  have  bewildered  me.'^ 

"  Sit  down  and  calm  yourself;  you 
shall  remain  with  me  here  for  the  pre- 
sent, at  all  events,"  said  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court. 

The  old  woman  places  her  hands  upon 
the  temples  of  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  and 
gazing  into  her  countenance,  says — "  It 
appears  like  a  dream — where  have  you 
been  since  we  parted?"  And  then,  as 
though  she  suddenly  recollected  some- 
thing, she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  through  them  sobbed — 

"  Oh,  that  I  had  known  it  years 
ago !" 
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"Known  what?' Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt 
inquires. 

The  old  woman  still  keeps  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands,  and  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court  repeats  the  question. 

"What?  You  shall  know  ere  long," 
at  length  she  says,  "and  more — more 
besides." 

"  Is  it  of  yourself?"  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court  asks. 

"  Of  myself,  of  you,  and  of  others,"  the 
old  woman  answers;  and  then  she  ex- 
claims rather  wildly — "  Where  is  the 
boy? — has  he  not  come  yet?" 

"  Your  grandson,  you  mean?" 

"  Ay,  my  grandson.  Oh  God,  that  I 
had  known  it  years  ago !"  the  old  woman 
repeated,  in  a  tone  of  anguish. 

"Known  him  years  ago?" 

"No,  no,  no;  since,  since,"  she  cried, 
incoherently. 

"But  what  of  him?"  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
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court  inquired.  "  I  never  knew  until  to-day 
that  you  had  any  relatives  in  England." 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,  yes,"  she  said,  hoarsely. 
"  You  never  knew  my  child — my  first- 
born. You  never  knew  how  I  lost  her 
— ^you  never  knew  how  she  was  foully 
murdered." 

"  Murdered  1"  exclaimed  Mdlle.  D'Ar- 
lincourt,  in  horror. 

"  Ay,  murdered ! — murdered  as  thou- 
sands of  others  like  her  are  murdered. 
Murdered  with  weapons  which  your  laws 
look  upon  complacently,  and  to  use  which 
is  held  to  be  no  crime — murdered  with 
weapons  and  by  an  agency  as  deadly  as 
though  I  twined  my  fingers  round  your 
throat  now,  and  strangled  you  with  their 
revenging  grasp,"  and  as  she  said  this  her 
eyes  glared,  and  she  bent  her  fingers  as 
she  held  up  her  hands,  so  that  they  looked 
like  claws. 

But  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  felt  no  alarm, 
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for  she  had  witnessed  these  paroxysms 
before. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  lost  one  was  so  mur- 
dered," continued  the  old  Avoman.  "  You 
never  knew  her,  never  saw  her,  never 
knew  how,  by  whom,  or  when  she  was 
murdered;  nor  do  you  know,"  and  here 
she  sank  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  nor  do 
you  know  how  I  revenged  her  murder." 

'*  Eevenged  itl"  ejaculated  Mdlle. 
D^Arlincourt. 

''  Revenged  it  1"  cried  the  old  woman. 
"  A  life  for  a  life,  do  you  hear — life  for 
life,  oh  God !"  and  she  again  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed  in  anguish. 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  did  feel  alarm  now. 
She  was  alarmed  at  the  mysterious  allu- 
sions of  the  old  woman,  which,  it  must  be 
conceded,  were  of  a  rather  startling  na- 
ture. After  a  moment's  thought,  how- 
ever, she  was  relieved  by  the  reflection 
that  they  might  be  but  the  wandering 
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of  an  intellect  partially  unstrung  and 
weakened  by  a  long  course  of  privation 
and  misfortune. 

"  Do  not  think  of  these  things  now," 
she  said,  soothingly,  to  the  old  woman. 

"  Not  think  of  them !  Can  I  look  upon 
your  face  and  not  think  of  them  ?  No ; 
for  I  can  look  upon  your  features  and 
find  a  consolation  that  I  can  hug  to  my 
heart." 

"  How?"  inquired  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

"  Why,  I  can  gaze  upon  your  face,  and 
I  can  realize  again  how  I  obtained  a  por- 
tion of  my  revenge — the  revenge  for 
which  I  live — the  vendetta  that  is,  as  you 
know,  in  the  heart's  blood  of  our  race 
when  it  is  once  conceived.  Yes,"  she 
exclaimed,  with  startling  energy,  and 
seizing  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  by  the  arm 
— "  Yes,  I  can  gaze  upon  your  features, 
and  see  again  the  life  for  life  that  I 
exchanged." 

VOL.  III.  9 
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Again  that  terrible  allusion ! 

"  My  cliild  was  foully  murdered,"  she 
continued,  "  and  for  that  life  I  grasped 
another  life — blotted  it  out,  trampled 
upon  it,  as  I  would  have  done  some  poi- 
sonous reptile  that  was  crossing  my  path 
in  our  native  woods." 

"  You  did  murder !"  cried  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt,  in  an  appealing  tone. 

'^  Ay,  so  it  may  be  held,"  cried  the 
weird  woman.  "  Murder  they  would  call 
it;  but  vengeance  is  the  word — ven- 
geance, the  handmaiden  of  our  cherished 
vendetta." 

"  You  did  murder !"  again  exclaimed 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

"  Not  as  they  would  call  murder — not 
as  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  would  call  murder.  No ; 
my  child  was  murdered  legally — my  child 
was  killed,  and  the  law  protected  her 
assassin.     So  did  I  take  a  life  for  life — so 
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did  I  kill  by  legal  rule — so  did  I  crush 
out  the  life  that  was  a  portion  of  the 
vengeance  that  is  still  my  due." 

"I  cannot  understand  you,"  cried 
Mdlle  D'Arlincourt. 

"  But  you  shall,  for  now  the  time  is 
come,"  the  old  woman  said,  and  again 
she  clutched  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt's  arm. 
"  Oh  !  I  gaze  into  your  face,  and 
after  what  I  have  known  this  morning, 
the  contemplation  warms  my  almost  arid 
heart.  I  see  upon  your  finger,  my  girl, 
no  sign  that  you  are  yet  a  wife,"  said  the 
old  woman. 

"  Its  absence  in  itself  is  a  false  sign 
then,"  said  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

"  You  are  married  ?"  eagerly  inquired 
the  woman. 

"  I  am." 

"And  to  whom — ^to  whom,  oh  God! 
answer  me  quickly,"  cried  the  old  woman, 
with  great  energy. 

9-2 
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"  To  one  who  is  one  of  us." 

"  Have  I  seen  him?" 

"  Never." 

"I  thank  the  saints!"  fervently  ex- 
claimed the  old  woman. 

"Why?" 

"  No  matter  now.  But  you  are  sure 
that  he  is  one  of  us?" 

"  You  will  see  him  soon — but  why  are 
you  thankful  that  you  have  never  seen 
him?" 

"  It  is  balm  to  my  heart  to  know 
that  he  is  one  of  us.  Do  you  love 
him?" 

"  I  do,"  answered  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt, 
with  energy,  and  with  a  slight  flush  on 
her  cheek. 

"  The  holy  love  that  is  characteristic 
of  our  race  ?'^ 

"  Ay,  mother,  the  love  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  our  race,"  replied  Mdlle. 
D^Arlincourt,  proudly. 
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"  And  you  would  follow  him  whatever 
were  your  chance  or  hopes?" 

"  Ay,  to  poverty !"  exclaimed  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt.'' 

"  Enough,"  cried  the  old  woman. 
"  And  now,  my  child,  for  you  have,  in- 
deed, been  as  my  child,  you  shall  know 
the  secret  of  your  life.  You  saw  me  when 
we  left  the  wretched  abode  this  morning, 
that  has  so  long  been  my  abject  home — 
you  saw  me  bring  away  a  roll  of 
papers?" 

"  I  observed  it,"  said  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court. 

"  It  contains  a  brief,  but  terrible 
history.  It  is  here — read  it."  And  she 
drew  forth  the  roll  of  paper  she  had  re- 
ferred to,  and  handed  it  to  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt. 

Mdlle.  DArlincourt  took  it,  unrolled 
it,  read  it,  and  then  dropped  senseless 
upon  the  floor. 
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With  a  piercing  shriek,  Mrs.  Markstone, 
or  Letitia  Bianca  Capelli,  for  such  really 
was  the  name  of  the  old  woman,  rushed 
across  the  room  to  the  prostrate  lady, 
exclaiming — 

"  Oh,  my  God !  I  have  killed  my  second 
child,  for  she  was  my  child.  Help !"  she 
shrieked— "Help!  help!" 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Denzil 
Kaikes  returned  with  Agony  Jack,  and 
he  had  just  been  admitted  to  the  house, 
when  he  heard  the  cry  in  the  drawing- 
room.  He  rushed  up  the  stairs,  telling 
Agony  Jack  to  follow,  and  he  entered 
the  room  even  while  the  old  woman  was 
crying  for  help. 

"For  God's  sake,  what  has  happened?" 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  saw  j\Idlle.  D'Arlin- 
court  motionless  on  the  floor. 

"  Oh,  I  have  killed  her !"  cried  the  old 
woman ;  "  I  have  killed  her !'' 

The  noise  had  by  this  time  attracted 
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the  attention  of  Alice,  and  all  the  ser- 
vants, and  they  came  rushing  into  the 
room  just  as  Agony  Jack  reached  the 
door. 

"  Oh,  my  darling  friend !  what  is  the 
matter?"  cried  Alice,  bending  over  the 
inanimate  form  of  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

"  Get  some  water,"  said  Denzil  Kaikes, 
as  he  knelt  down,  and  raised  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt's  head  to  his  knee.  "  Get 
some  water,  young  lady,"  he  said  to 
Alice. 

Alice  hastened  from  the  room,  but 
almost  immediately  returned,  bearing  a 
water-bottle  and  a  tumbler;  and  Denzil 
Kaikes  dashed  a  few  drops  of  the  water 
into  the  face  of  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt, 
and  she  almost  immediately  exhibited 
sio-ns  of  returnino;  animation.  Denzil 
Eaikes  then  lifted  her  gently  on  to  a 
sofa. 

"Have  I  been  insensible?"  faintly  in- 
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quired  Mdlle.  D'Aiiincourt,  as  she  re- 
covered from  her  swoon ;  and  then  orazins: 
fixedly  on  Mrs.  Markstone,  she  added: 
"  The  shock  was  indeed  a  prostrating 
one." 

"  What  shock  ?"  inquired  Denzil 
Kaikes. 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  motioned  to  the 
servants  to  leave  the  room,  which  they 
of  course  did,  although  rather  reluc- 
tantly. 

"You  ask  me  what  shock?"  resumed 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  addressing  Denzil 
Raikes.  "  You  have  been  much  asso- 
ciated, I  know,  of  late,  with  Mr.  Sheraton 
— perhaps  you  may  know  something  of 
Mr.  Sheraton's  history." 

Denzil  Raikes  indicated  by  a  motion  of 
his  head  his  acquiescence  in  this  supposi- 
tion. 

"  I  know  that  you  are  mixed  up  in 
certain  transactions  together.     Oh,  you 
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need  not  start  —  the  knowledge  is  as 
sacred  with  me  as  with  yourselves." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Denzil  Raikes,  not  alto- 
gether gratified  by  the  intimation  that 
had  been  conveyed  to  him.  "  Until  I 
saw  you  last  evening  in  the  House  of 
Lords  together,  I  was  not  aware  that 
you  were  acquainted." 

"  Nor  did  I  know  until  this  morning," 
said  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  "  that  you  were 
acquainted  with  Letitia  Bianca  Capelli. 
She  has  since  informed  me  that  you  are 
as  intimately  associated  with  her  and  her 
history  and  life  as  I  have  been  my- 
self." 

"  Of  that  I  have  no  knowledge,"  re- 
plied Denzil  Raikes ;  "  but  I  have  lived 

in  the  world  lono^  enouo^h  to  draw  con- 
es o 

elusions.  I  was,  you  will  remember, 
witness  of  the  scene  in  Blotter's  Build- 
ings this  morning." 

"  Know,  then,  that  my  life  has  been 
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bound  up  with  hers,  and  know  further 
— for  the  secret  must  be  made  known  to 
all  the  world  now — know  that  I — I  am 
the  wife  of  Arthur  Sheraton." 

"  You  Sheraton's  wife !"  exclaimed 
Denzil  Raikes,  biting  his  lip. 

"Ay,  his  wife  —  his  devoted  wife, 
from  whom  he  hides  no  secret.  There- 
fore, be  not  apprehensive,  as  I  gather  for 
the  moment  you  are,  judging  by  the  ex- 
pression of  your  countenance.  I  know 
your  plans;  they  are  only  upon  the 
threshold  of  your  scheme  as  yet.  As  far 
as  the  house  of  Sackville  is  concerned 
they  must  proceed  no  farther." 

"  How?"  cried  Denzil  Raikes,  in  a  tone 
of  alarm. 

"  You  asked  me  just  now  to  tell  you 
what  the  shock  was  that  I  have  suffered 
even  now.  Read."  And  she  handed 
the  communication  that  Mrs.  Markstone 
had  given  her. 
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Denzil  Raikes  read  it,  and  then  gazing 
at  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  for  a  moment, 
he  looked  like  one  who  was  staggered  by 
some  sudden  blow.  Then  seizing  Mrs. 
Markstone  by  the  wrist,  he  drew  her  to 
one  of  the  recesses  of  the  window,  and 
in  a  kind  of  hissing  voice  exclaimed  to 
her — 

"  Your  vengeance  and  mine  will  indeed 
be  now  comj)lete." 

"It  will,"  she  replied.  "For  more 
than  twenty  years  a  gulf  has  separated 
us — we  must  be  sworn  friends  now." 

"We  will  be,"  he  said. 

Agony  Jack  had  all  this  time  watched 
the  scene  from  one  corner  of  the  room, 
whither  he  had  retired  upon  his  entrance. 
In  the  excitement  that  had  just  taken 
place,  therefore,  he  had  been  altogether 
unnoticed.  The  agitation  of  the  scene 
having  somewhat  subsided,  Alice  called 
Mdlle.   D'Arlincourt's   attention   to   the 
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change  which  had  been  effected  in  the 
appearance  of  Agony  Jack.  The  lady  of 
the  house  smiled,  and  beckoned  to  the 
nondescript  to  come  forward;  and  he 
limped  towards  her,  and  she  was  about 
to  question  him,  when  Denzil  Raikes, 
who  was  still  standing  near  the  window, 
exclaimed — 

"  Why,  here  is  Lord  Sackville  !'^ 

And  the  next  moment  a  loud  knocking 
was  heard  at  the  front  door. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  exclaimed  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt,  in  a  tone  of  unmistakeable 
anguish. 

There  was,  however,  little  time  for 
consideration,  for  the  Earl  of  Sackville 
was  heard  ascending  the  stairs.  The 
sound  seemed  to  suddenly  imbue  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt  with  strength  of  purpose, 
for  she  hastily  exclaimed — 

"Alice,  to  your  room — quick!  You, 
sir,    and    the    cardseller,    and    Madame 
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Capelli,  into  this  room — quick!"  And 
the  three  hastily  entered  the  small  room 
into  which  the  Earl  of  Sackville  and  Mr. 
Sheraton  had  been  forced  only  a  few 
days  previously.  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt 
had  barely  time  to  seat  herself  on  the 
sofa,  and  to  assume  a  forced  calmness  of 
demeanour,  when  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
room  was  thrown  open,  and  the  Earl  of 
Sackville  was  announced.  He  hastened 
across  the  room  to  where  Mdlle.  D'Ar- 
lincourt  was  seated,  and  he  would  have 
rushed  impetuously  up  to  her,  but  he  was 
irresistibly  arrested  by  the  attitude  and 
the  bearing  of  the  lady.  She  rose,  and 
standing  at  her  full  height,  and  stretching 
out  her  arm  towards  the  earl,  and  gazing 
upon  him  with  an  expression  in  her  face 
which  alarmed  him,  she  cried — 

"Lord  Sackville,   if  you   would   not 
drive   me   to   distraction,  do  not   come 
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'^  My  dear  Mdlle.  I>'Arlincourt,"  said 
the  earl,  looking  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"  Do  not  even  speak  to  me,"  she  cried, 
averting  her  face  as  though  it  were 
painful  to  her  even  to  look  at  him. 

Lord  Sackville  but  ill-divined  the 
cause  of  this  strange  reception.  After  a 
moment's  reflection,  he  ascribed  it  to 
playfulness — as  he  thought  in  accordance 
with  her  character — in  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court.  He  therefore,  with  a  smile  upon 
his  countenance,  again  attempted  to  ap- 
proach her,  but  moving  so  as  to  bring  a 
large  ottoman  that  was  hi  the  centre  of 
the  room  between  herself  and  him,  she 
cried — 

''  I  say,  do  not  come  near  me !"  And 
as  she  said  this,  she  grasped  her  hair 
with  her  hand,  and  gazed  upon  the  earl 
with  a  scared  look. 

"Why,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
this  silly  acting?"  he  exclaimed. 
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She  still  gazed  upon  him  with  that 
scared  look. 

"  Oh !  I  see  this  is  to  tantalize  me. 
"Well,  then,  you  shall  have  your  whim.'^ 
And  he  attempted  to  pursue  her  round 
the  ottoman. 

"Stand  off,  I  say!"  cried  Mdlle.  D'Ar- 
lincourt,  with  terror  strongly  depicted 
upon  her  countenance.  "  If  you  would 
not  add  a  hateful  crime  to  your  soul, 
stand  off." 

But  the  Earl  of  Sackville's  soul  was 
inflamed,  and  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to 
consider  whether  he  might  burden  it  with 
a  crime  or  not.  He  believed  that  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt  was  playing  "svith  him,  and 
so  he  pursued  her,  and  he  was  close  upon 
her,  when  perceiving  the  door  of  the 
small  room  half  open,  she  darted  in ;  and 
at  the  same  time  Denzil  Raikes,  who  had 
been  watching  the  scene,  thrust  Madame 
Capelli    into     the    drawing-room  —  so 
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dexterously,  indeed,  that  the  Earl  of 
Sackville  rushed  upon  her,  but  instantly 
recoiled  in  horror.  If  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  be- 
fore his  eyes  into  the  earth,  and  a  hideous 
corpse  had  risen  before  him  from  the 
spot,  he  would  not  have  been  more 
terror-stricken  than  he  was  at  what  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  an  apparition.  He 
retreated  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
there  stood  in  an  attitude  of  terror,  his 
breast  heaving  convulsively,  and  his  eyes 
glaring  in  fright  in  their  sockets. 

"  A  holy  meeting  this,  Hubert  Long- 
reach,"  cried  the  aged  woman,  pointing 
her  skeleton  hand  towards  the  earl.  "  A 
holy  meeting  this,  after  four-and-twenty 
years  of  separation." 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  is  scared  by 
that  blazing  eye  that  is  now  glaring  upon 
him. 

"  You  thought  to  clasp  a  divinity,  and 
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a  horror  has  rushed  upon  you.  We  have 
met  at  last.  We  are  about  to  part  once 
more,  to  meet  again  —  to  meet  again, 
and  soon,"  she  shrieked.  "Ay,  cower, 
tremble,  shudder,  for  you  have  need! 
Know  you  not  —  ay,  you  do  well 
know  it  —  that  I  am  a  Corsican?  The 
blood  that  flows  in  these  veins  has  been 
polluted  by  you — no,  not  polluted !"  she 
cried,  with  an  exulting  laugh;  "but  it 
has  been  wronged,  and  in  a  Corsican's 
heart  there  is  but  one  retribution  that 
can  wait  on  wrong,  and  that's  revenge. 
I  have  waited  patiently,  even  while  my 
heart  has  been  consuming  —  patiently 
waited  for  the  fruition  of  my  vendetta. 
It  has  come  at  last,  Hubert  Longreach, 
and  my  vendetta  will  soon  be  achieved." 

"You  rave,  maniac  —  you  rave!"  he 
said,  with  a  faltering  tongue;  and  then 
he  cried  at  the  top  of  his  voice:  "  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt,  where  are  you? — are  you 
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in  a  vile  consj^iracy  against  me? — where 
are  you,  I  say?" 

And  going  towards  the  end  of  the 
room,  his  hand  was  on  the  handle  of  the 
bell,  when  Alice  hastily  entered  the  room, 
and  in  an  excited  tone  she  said — 

"My  Lord  Sackville,  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court  has  left  the  house." 

"  Left  the  house !"  he  echoed. 

"  And  she  intrusted  me  with  this  mes- 
sage to  your  lordship — to  tell  you  that 
she  has  gone  to  Sackville  House." 

"  To  Sackville  House !"  he  cried ;  and 
without  another  word,  he  hastily  seized 
his  hat,  and  left  the  room.  As  he  de- 
scended the  staircase,  the  wrinkled  finger 
of  a  bony  hand  was  pointed  at  him,  and 
there  fell  upon  his  ear  a  hollow  laugh 
that  seemed  to  vibrate  through  his  very 
heart. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MDLLE.    d'aKLINCOURT  AND   THE   COUNTESS    OF 
SACKVILLE. 

The  moment  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  entered 
the  little  room  off  tlie  drawing-room  of 
her  house,  she  made  a  hasty  communica- 
tion to  Denzil  Raikes,  and  then  quitted 
the  apartment,  and  proceeded  to  Alice's 
room.  There  she  gave  her  the  message 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Earl  of  Sackville; 
and  then,  hurriedly  attiring  herself,  she 
took  her  way  to  Sackville  House  by  means 
of  the  first  cab  she  could  hail.  She  found 
the  countess  at  home,  and  was  at  once 
admitted  .to  her,  although  at  the  time 
she  was  busily  reading  the  report  of  the 
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exciting  debate  to  which  she  had  Hstened 
on  the  previous  evening  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

"  My  dear  young  lady !"  she  exclaimed, 
rising  from  her  seat,  and  throwing  down 
the  newspaper,  as  !Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt 
entered  the  room,  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you;  you  have  called  about  the  shirts 
and  the  slippers,  I  know." 

The  countess  was  quite  wrong  in  her 
surmise,  and  so  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  in- 
timated to  her,  and  then  burst  into  a 
passionate  flood  of  tears. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,  what  can  be 
the  matter?  has  anything  happened  to 
you?' 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  sobbed  convul- 
sively. 

"  Pray,  tell  me  what  distresses  you  so 
much,"  said  the  countess,  kindly,  and 
taking  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt's  hand,  which 
however,  she  immediately  withdrew. 
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*'  I  am  come,"  said  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court,  looking  into  the  countenance  of 
the  Countess  of  Sackville  with  a  marked 
expression  of  distress  upon  her  own — "  I 

have  come  to "  and  here  she  placed 

.her  hand  across  her  eyes  and  forehead, 
as  though  she  dreaded  to  conclude  the 
sentence. 

"  Some  heavy  trouble  must  have  fallen 
upon  you,"  said  the  countess,  soothingly; 
"pray,  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  if  I  can 
alleviate  it,  believe  me,  I  will." 

"  A  trouble,  indeed — it  might  have 
been  a  calamity,"  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt 
said,  in  a  subdued  voice. 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  young  lady," 
said  the  countess,  kindly,  "  and  tell  me 
how  I  can  assist  you." 

"  Oh !  do  not  speak  kindly  to  me ;  I 
can  bear  your  reproaches  far  better  than 
your  kindness,"  said  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt, 
bitterly. 
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"  Eeproaches !"  exclaimed  the  countess, 
in  a  serious  tone ;  "  what  can  I  possibly 
have  to  reproach  you  with?" 

"  Much,  perchance — much  more  than 
either  of  us — you,  at  all  events — could 
ever  have  contemplated,"  Mdlle.  D'Ar- 
lincourt  replied. 

"  Indeed  I"  cried  the  countess,  in  a  tone 
of  voice  that  was  at  once  expressive  of 
apprehension,  of  dignity,  and  offended 
pride. 

''  Ah,  madam,  you  do  not  know  me  1" 
said  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  piteously. 
"  Until  this  day  I  did  not  know  myself." 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  the  countess,  in 
the  same  tone  as  before. 

''  What  have  you  thought  me?"  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt  rather  abruptly  asked  her. 

"  What  have  I  thought  you?"  replied 
the  countess,  drawing  herself  up  a  little. 
"  Ay,    even  in  your   temple  of  holy 
worship — even  there,  where  the  exalted 
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of  the  land  bow  down  in  that  humility 
which  only  wealth  and  rank  can  exhibit 
and  enjoy — what  have  you  thought  me 
there?"  cried  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  clasp- 
ing her  hands. 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  such 
a  question/'  the  countess  replied,  feeling, 
no  doubt,  perplexed  enough. 

"  You  have  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject?" 

"  Yes — ^yes,  it  is  true,  I  have — a — 
thought  upon  the  subject,"  replied  the 
countess,  with  much  hesitation. 

"  Tell  me,  then,  I  pray  you,  what  has 
been  your  thought." 

"  Well — a — I  have  thought  you  a  very 
beautiful  young  lady,"  said  the  countess, 
smiling  faintly. 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  smiled  too,  but  it 
was  a  melancholy  smile — a  smile  that 
may  be  described  as  the  shade  of  a 
troubled   heart.      "Has   that   been   the 
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extent     of    your     thought  ?"     she    in- 
quired. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  the  countess  said. 

^*  Assuredly,  and  not  perhaps/'  sug- 
gested Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt.  "  You  won- 
dered who  I  was — that  was  but  natural ; 
you  have  wondered  still  more  since  I  was 
in  this  room,  not  very  long  ago?" 

The  countess  had  wondered,  but  that 
wonder  was  simple  curiosity,  which  had 
been  deepened  in  its  interest  by  the  re- 
cital of  the  incident  at  the  steeple-chase, 
as  given  by  the  Earl  of  Sackville  himself. 
The  wonder  or  the  curiosity  of  the 
Countess  of  Sackville  had  never  extended 
to  the  slightest  shade  even  of  a  suspicion 
that  certain  members  of  her  family  were 
much  better  acquainted  with  Mdlle.  D'Ar- 
lincourt than  they  appeared  to  be.  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt  did  not  know  this,  and  she 
was  anxious. 

"  True,"  said  the  countess ;    "  I  have 
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often  thought  of  the  incident  of  that  clay, 
but  it  has  rather  been  in  connexion  with 
my  own  family  than  with  you.  The 
earl,  I  should  tell  you,  has  told  me  all 
about  the  remarkable  adventure  or  acci- 
dent that  occurred  to  yourself  near  to 
Sackville  Chase." 

"And  now  it  is  for  me  to  tell  you 
more  of  myself  than  even  your  w^onder 
has  pointed  at.  I  have  asked  you  what 
you  thought  me  in  the  sacred  temple  of 
your  holy  worship.  Your  thought  upon 
the  subject  has,  of  course,  been  vague — 
it  has  been  rather  that  of  surmise,  born 
of  curiosity.  It  has  become  my  duty 
to  lay  bare  my  character  and  soul  to 
you." 

The  countess  looks  with  an  alarmed 
expression  at  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

"  Know  then,"  continued  Mdlle.  D'Ar- 
lincourt, "that  I  am  but  a  gilded  im- 
position." 
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"  A  what  ?"  exclaimed  the  countess. 

"An  hnpostor,  if  you  will,  for  I  do 
not  wish  to  use  the  language  of  dis- 
guise to  you — I  am  an  impostor  and  a 
cheat." 

"Good  heavens!  you  frighten  me!" 
cried  the  countess,  looking,  indeed,  the 
alarm  which  she  felt. 

"  There  is  no  cheat  more  venal  than  I 
have  been — my  whole  course  of  life,  from 
my  earliest  youth,  has  been  that  of  the 
refined  cheat,  the  glittering  impostor." 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  Countess  of 
Sackville  should  feel  embarrassed  and 
excited  under  such  a  revelation  as  this. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  situation  of  embarrass- 
ment for  her,  and  it  is  not  the  less  so 
now  that  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  is  weeping 
bitterly. 

"Why  have  you  come  to  make  this 
communication  to  me  now?"  the  countess 
inquires. 
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"  Ah,  lady,  in  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, you  will  find  your  own  heart 
touched,  indeed." 

"  How?"  the  Countess  of  Sackville 
inquires. 

"As  a  wife,  as  a  mother,  as  the 
member  of  a  noble  house,"  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt  replies. 

The  bosom  of  the  countess  is  heaving 
with  conflicting  emotions  now.  Her 
woman's  suspicions  are  aroused,  a  torch 
has  been  applied  to  that  which,  when 
once  ignited,  burns  with  an  inextin- 
guishable fury  in  the  human  breast.  Her 
countenance  is  flusbed,  and  there  is  fire 
in  her  eye  as  she  exclaims — 

"  You  have  secrets,  then,  with  members 
of  my  family  ?" 

"I  have,"  calmly  replies  Mdlle.  D'Ar- 
lincourt. 

"  And  you  have  come  to  communicate 
them  to  me,"  the  countess  says,  with  a 
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calmness  which  is  only  excitement  curbed 
and  veiled. 

"  I  have." 

"Then  will  you  do  so,  pray,"  the 
countess  says,  with  that  icy  coldness 
which  is  simply  fervent  heat  subdued. 

"  You  have  been  pleased  to  compli- 
ment me  upon  my  personal  attractions," 
and  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  smiled  with  the 
same  melancholy  expression  as  before. 
"  You,  lady,  are  not  the  only  member  of 
your  family  who  has  done  so.  It  would 
be  mere  prudery  in  me  to  assume  that 
such  compliments  are  unnatural.  I  have 
been  blessed  with  attributes  which, 
perhaps,  are  the  lot  of  few.  It  is  with 
all  my  soul  that  I  make  the  avowal  now 
to  you — not  for  your  sake,  for  dissimu- 
lation is  useless  with  me  now,  but  for  my 
own,  that  I,  the  cheat,  tlie  impostor, 
without  a  name,  without  kin — no,  not 
without  kin,"  she  hastily  corrected  her- 
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self,  "  but  a  social  outcast,  as  far,  at  all 
events,  as  home  and  all  its  happy  attri- 
butes are  concerned,  I,  lady,  have  been 
sought  in  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Sackville." 

The  Countess  of  Sackville  gazes  at 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  as  though  she  were 
stupified. 

"  The  proof  that  I  am,  indeed,  a  woman 
of  the  world,  young  it  is  true  in  years, 
but  old  in  the  tortuous  ways  of  that 
world,  may  be  found  in  this  avowal 
that  I  make  to  you.  I  am  a  cheat,  I 
am  an  impostor,  but  I  can  be  true  in 
this." 

"Am  I  to  thank  you,  or  have  I  to 
revile  you?"  the  countess  asks,  sadly, 
tearfully. 

"Both,  perchance,"  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court answers.  "  You  must  thank  me^ 
you  may  revile  me." 

"  And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  com- 
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munication  that  you  have  to  make  to 
me  ?"  the  countess  inquires. 

"It  is  this,  lady — I,  the  outcast,  the 
impostor,  the  cheat — nay,  if  you  like,  for 
no  language  can  be  too  strong  for  me  to 
use — the  swindler,  as  well  as  the  impostor 
and  cheat,  have  been  sought  in  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Sackville." 

"  That  you  have  already  told  me,"  the 
countess  remarks,  with  a  preternatural 
coolness. 

"  I  have,  but  not  how,  or  by  whom," 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  replies. 

"  No,  no,"  eagerly  cries  the  countess ; 
"  that  I  have  to  learn.  By  whom  and 
how?" 

"  You  have  two  sons,"  said  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt. 

"  I  have,"  cried  the  countess,  in  agita- 
tion. "  Oh,  not  by  one  of  them,  say,  not 
by  one  of  them." 

"By   both,    madam,"    replied    Mdlle. 
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D'Arlincourt,  her  lip  quivering  as  she 
said  so. 

"By  both!**  screamed  the  countess. 

"  By  both,"  repeated  Mdlle.  D'ArHn- 
court.  "  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
younger  one  is  pliable,  and  he  has  yielded 
to  the  persuasion  of  his  elder  brother,  and 
that  elder  one  alone  seeks  for  the  alliance 
with  an  impostor  and  a  cheat." 

It  was  strange  that  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court  should  continually  repeat  these 
words.  She  did  so  in  a  tone  of  deep 
sorrow  and  anguish.  The  utterance  of 
the  words,  indeed,  seemed  to  bite  into  her 
heart,  and  to  cause  her  the  bitterest  pain, 
and  yet  she  would  continually  reiterate 
them.  Their  utterance,  too,  was  not  the 
less  painful  to  the  Countess  of  Sackville, 
who,  as  she  heard  them  repeated  each 
time  by  the  beautiful  woman  before  her, 
seemed  to  shudder  at  their  sound. 

''  How  long  has   this  been  going  on, 
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may  I  be  allowed  to  ask?"  the  Countess 
of  Sackville  inquires. 

"  Barely  a  week,"  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt 
replies. 

"  Barely  a  week,"  exclaims  the  countess. 
"  And  has  my  demented  son  oiFered  you 
marriage  in  that  time?" 

''  In  less  than  that  time,"  said  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt;  "in  less  than  three  days." 

"  I'll  not  believe  it,"  energetically  ex- 
claims the  Countess  of  Sackville. 

"  It  is  indeed  difficult  of  credence," 
said  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt.  "But  unfor- 
tunately there  is  no  denying  the  authen- 
ticity of  this,"  and  she  handed  the  coun- 
tess a  letter  which  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Belgrave-square :  10  A.m.,  Saturday  morning, 

"  My  Everlasting  Enslaver, — 

"  It's  of  no  use  beating  about  the  bush, 

whether  it  has  good  wine  or  not.     I  can't 

live  without  you,  and  why  should  I?     In 

six  weeks  I  shall  have  Conquest  Abbey, 
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and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  all  my  own.  Surely  a  fellow  can 
do  what  he  likes  with  that.  I'm  sure  I 
will.  So,  therefore,  be  mine,  dear 
charmer,  at  once.  Send  me  but  a  lino 
with  the  magic  monosyllable — '  Imme- 
diately, yes,  I  will,'  and  I  will  rush  off 
to  Doctors'  Commons,  and  take  out  the 
necessary  license.  I've  always  made  our 
chap  get  my  game  certificates  before,  but 
I'll  do  this  myself,  as  a  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  at  a  push.  Say,  then,  the 
magic  word,  ^  Yes,  I  will,'  for  I  shall  be 
as  mad  as  a  March  hare  until  you  do.  I 
know  you  will,  love,  for  I  love  you  more 
than  the  stars  love  to  shine,  more  than 
the  fishes  like  to  play  about  in  the  stream, 
and  more  than  everything,  in  fact.  So 
say  the  v/ord,  dear  girl,  and  you  will  be 
mine  in  less  than  two  days.  Your  de- 
voted lover,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

"  Belfleur. 

VOL.  III.  11 
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P.S. — "  I  hope  you  will  send  me  the 
answer  by  return  of  post,  and  post  it  in  a 
pillar  box,  for  those  receiving  houses  are 
great  scamps." 

The  countess  read  this  elegant,  gram- 
matical, and  certainly  characteristic,  pro- 
duction over  twice,  and  then  she  said, 
slowly  and  sorrowfully  — 

"  There  is,  indeed,  as  you  remarked,  no 
denying  the  authenticity  of  this,"  and  she 
bent  her  head  in  anguish  over  the  letter. 

"  Think  not  that  it  has  been  the  result 
of  an  exalted  sense  of  duty — think  not 
that  I  have  exposed  this  ludicrous  passion 
to  you  from  an  impelling  sense  of  what 
is  right.  I  have  felt  no  such  motive- 
cause,"  said  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

"  Do  you  reciprocate  this  preposterous 
passion?"  inquired  the  Countess  of  Sack- 
ville. 

"  Should  I  have  been  here  now  if  I 
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did?  Eeciprocate  the  passion? — until 
this  morning  I  laughed  at  it — laughed  at 
it  as  the  passion  of  a  crazed  brain  and  a 
feeble  intellect.  But  now,  oh,  my  God ! 
its  very  thought  scorches  up  my  brain," 
and  she  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  brow. 
"  You  have  not  encouraged  him,  then  ?" 
said  the  countess. 

"  Encouraged    him — yes ;    encouraged 
him  with  all  the  deception  of  which  I  was 
mistress,"  replied  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 
"For  what  purpose,  then,  may  I  ask?" 
"  For  a  purpose  of  my  own,  although 
his  passion — his  ludicrous  passion — was 
as  hopeless  as  the  past." 
"Why?" 

"  Because  I  am  a  wife,  and  I  love  my 
husband,"  said  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt, 
proudly. 

The  countess  drew  a  long  sigh,  but  it 
was  evidently  one  of  great  relief  to  her, 
and  she  smiled. 

11—2 
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''  That  is  a  declaration  that  I  can  see 
is  satisfiictory  to  you,  for  it  relieves  you 
of  what  was  necessarily  a  great  anxiety. 
Npw  you  will  probably  ask  why  I  hav.e 
made  this  communication  to  you,"  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt  said.  "I,  as  I  have  told 
you,  have  had  no  high  sense  of  duty  im- 
pelling me  thereto.  The  communication 
that  I  made  to  you,  Lady  Sackville,  has 
not  been  induced  by  any  desire  of  pro- 
pitiating your  family,  or  of  securing  their 
favour." 

The  Countess  of  Sackville  is  about  to 
offer  some  well-bred  compliment  applic- 
able to  the  occasion,  but  she  is  arrested 
in  her  intention  by  a  wave  of  the  hand 
from  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

"  My  motive  has  been  a  strong  personal 
one,"  she  continued.  *'  You  have,  I  know, 
been  somewhat  interested  in  me.  I  knew 
of  that  interest,  but  at  the  time,  I  never 
for  a  moment  believed  that  we  should  be 
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brought  into  close — what  shall  I  call  it? 
— connexion  ?  Well,  yes,  the  communi- 
cation I  have  made  to  you  to-day  will 
pass  away  and  be  easily  forgotten  in  the 
greater  matter  that  is  yet  to  come.  When 
that  shall  develop  itself,  you  will  then 
perhaps  understand  my  motive  in  coming 
to  you  now,  but  not  until  that  moment 
shall  arrive.  It  might  be  supposed  from 
the  communication  that  I  have  made  to 
you  that  we  should  meet  no  more.  If  my 
interview  with  you  had  been  for  that 
alone,  the  probability  is  that  this  would 
have  been  our  last  meeting.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  it  is  but  the  beginning  of 
a  long  connexion,  which  time  alone  can 
show.  Lady  Sackville,  I  leave  you  now," 
and  she  rose  for  the  purpose. 

"  One  word  before  you  go,  I  pray ; 
what  step  do  you  intend  to  take  with  re- 
gard to  this  letter  of  my  infatuated  son^s?" 
inquired  Lady  Sackville,  anxiously. 
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"  He  will  himself  ere  long  be  convinced 
of  that  which,  if  he  have  ordinary  sensi- 
bilities, will  appear  to  him  a  horror,^'  re- 
plied Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  cried  the 
Countess  of  Sackville,  in  a  tone  of 
affright. 

"  The  future  must  develop  itself — fare- 
well, Lady  Sackville;  farewell,  we  needs 
must  meet  again,  and  soon ;"  and  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt  turned  to  quit  the  room, 
but  at  that  moment  the  Earl  of  Sackville 
entered,  flushed  and  excited. 

"Why  have  you  come  here?"  he  cried 
to  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

"  Avoid  me — let  me  shun  you !"  ex- 
claimed Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  shrinking 
from  him.  "  You  are  hideous  to  my  eyes. 
Let  your  wife  explain  the  object  of  my 
visit  here." 

And  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  rushed  from 
the  room,  leaving  the  Earl  of  Sackville 
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more  bewildered,  if  possible,  than  when 
she  left  him  in  her  own  drawing-room  an 
hour  before. 

The  explanation  which  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court  had  requested  him  to  obtain  of  the 
countess  was  afforded,  and  it  was  no  in- 
considerable relief  to  his  mind  when  he 
found  that  it  had  no  reference  to  himself. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

agony  jack  and  the  earl  of  sackville  at 
tattersall's. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Denzil  Raikes 
and  Agony  Jack  were  left  in  the  little 
room  oiF  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt's  drawing- 
room,  when  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  left  the 
house.  Eaikes  had  deemed  it  expedient 
not  to  show  himself  in  the  drawing-room 
while  the  Earl  of  Sackville  was  there, 
although  he  was  the  active  agent  by 
whom  the  interview  between  the  Earl 
and  Madame  Capelli  was  produced.  He 
had  watched  that  interview  with  eagle  eyes 
from  his  place  of  concealment;  and  when 
the  Earl  of  Sackville  so  suddenly  cut  it 
short,  he  came  forward  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  said  to  Madame  Capelli — 
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"  You  acted  with  great  discretion,  and 
I  thank  you  for  so  implicitly  following 
my  instructions.  A  few  days  more,  and 
all  our  hopes  shall  be  realized." 

The  old  woman  had  firmly  pressed 
her  lips  together,  and  clenched  her  hands, 
as  though  she  were  struggling  to  keep 
do^vn  some  rising  impulse  or  emotion. 

"  Your  grandson  is  going  with  me  to 
my  chambers,  and  he  will  remain  with 
me  for  a  week,"  said  Denzil  Eaikes; 
*'  when  we  will  all  meet  together,"  ho 
added,  smiling. 

"Where?"  she  almost  screamed. 

"  In  the  hereditary  hall  of  Sackville 
Chase,"  lie  cried,  at  the  top  of  his  voice; 
and  turning  to  Agony  Jack  he  said, 
"  Now,  Jack,  come  along.  Madame 
Capelli,  I  leave  you  in  the  care  of  this 
young  lady" — meaning  Alice :  "  she  has 
been  a  witness  to  many  of  the  strange 
scenes  that  we  have  rapidly  gone  through. 
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She  will  understand  them  better  by  and 
bye.     Come,  Jack." 

And  Denzil  Raikes  and  Agony  Jack 
took  their  departure ;  and  in  a  very  short 
time  they  reached  the  house  in  which  the 
former  resided,  and  Eaikes  conducted 
his  protege  into  a  small  room  that  was 
fitted  up  like  a  study,  but  scantily  fur- 
nished. There  was  a  library-table,  upon 
which  were  scattered  various  papers,  in 
print  and  in  manuscript,  and  they  ap- 
peared to  be  lying  about  on  the  table  in 
utter  confusion.  They  were,  however, 
in  the  most  perfect  order  as  far  as  Denzil 
Eaikes  was  concerned,  for  he  could  have 
put  his  hand  upon  any  document  or 
paper  that  was  on  the  table  on  the 
instant,  if  he  had  needed  it.  The  ap- 
parent disorder  was  his  order  and  regu- 
larity, although,  to  a  stranger,  everything 
would  have  appeared  in  confusion. 

"  Now,  Jack,"  said  Denzil  Raikes,  as 
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soon  as  they  had  arrived  in  the  room, 
"  I  want  you  to  practise  a  little  writing. 
You  are  not  particularly  well  up  in  that, 
I  think.'^ 

"  Well,  no,  sir,  not  over  much ;  all  IVe 
done  lately  has  been  marking  the  cards 
that  I  sells,  and  spotting  the  winners," 
replied  Agony  Jack. 

Denzil  Eaikes  laughed,  and  said,  he 
wanted  him  to  spot  something  else  now ; 
and  he  went  to  the  library-table  and 
wrote  one  word  upon  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper,  near  the  bottom.  He  then  carried 
it  across  to  Agony  Jack,  and  said — 

"  You  can  read,  can't  you.  Jack?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  can  read  that,"  re- 
plied Jack,  with  alacrity. 

"Do you  think  you  can  Write  it?"  in- 
quired Raikes. 

Agony  Jack  looked  at  the  word  with  a 
serious  countenance,  and  then  said — 

"  Exactly  like  that,  sir?" 
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"Well,  something  like  it,"  replied 
Raikes. 

Agony  Jack  rubbed  his  chin,  and 
after  cogitating  for  a  moment  said,  he 
thought  he  could  with  practice. 

"  Well,  then.  Jack,  look  here,"  said 
Denzil  Raikes;  "I  will  leave  you  here 
all  the  afternoon  with  these  sheets  of 
paper,  to  amuse  yourself  by  writing  this 
one  word.  Now  I  will  write  it  again 
just  as  you  are  to  write  it  yourself;"  and 
he  wrote  the  word  upon  another  sheet 
of  note  paper.  "There  it  is,  you  see; 
now  you  amuse  yourself  all  the  afternoon 
in  copying  that." 

Agony  Jack  took  the  second  sheet 
of  paper,  and  scanned  it  attentively. 
Having  minutely  examined  it  he  said — 

"Well,  sir,  I'll  try;  but,  mind  you, 
it's  this  stunning  big  B  as  '11  lick  me,  I'm 
a-thinkin'.  All  the  others  I  can  do 
tolerable,  but  that  big  B's  a  stiiF  un,  you 
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see."  And  Agony  Jack  moved  his  hand 
as  though  he  were  tracing  the  formation 
of  the  letter  referred  to. 

"  Oh,  you'll  master  that,  Jack,  if  you 
practise  all  the  afternoon,"  said  Eaikes; 
"  there's  plenty  of  paper,  and  there'll  be 
nobody  to  disturb  you.  I  am  going  down 
into  the  city,  and  when  I  come  back  we'll 
go  and  have  a  good  dinrier  together — 
there,  now." 

Agony  Jack  smacked  his  lips,  and 
said,  that  was  the  game  for  him. 

''  Very  well,  then,  set  about  your 
work  at  once,"  said  Raikes;  and  Agony 
Jack  did  so. 

Denzil  Raikes  was  away  three  or  four 
hours;  and  on  his  return,  he  found 
that  Agony  Jack  had  scribbled  over  all 
the  paper  that  was  upon  the  library- 
table  ;  and  so  well  had  he  practised,  that 
he  was  able  to  ^vrite  the  word  which  was 
the  subject  of  his  study  with  considerable 
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facility;  and  he  had  quite  conquered  the 
bigB. 

"  Very  good,"  cried  Raikes,  approv- 
ingly, as  he  examined  the  results  of 
Agony  Jack's  practice.  "  We'll  now  go 
to  the  Wellington,  to  dinner.  You'll 
come  back  here.  Jack,  to  sleep,  and  to- 
morrow morning  you  must  go  on  with 
your  studies.  In  the  afternoon,  you'll 
have  to  go  in  these  new  clothes  of  yours 
to  meet  me  at  Tattersall's." 

"I  say,  Mr.  Raikes,"  cried  Agony 
Jack,  in  a  tone  of  dismay,  "  wont  all  the 
swells  chaff  me  above  a  bit !" 

"Well,  suppose  they  do,"  replied 
Raikes,  "  I  dare  say  you  can  return  them 
as  good  as  they  give." 

"  Well,  I'll  try,"  said  Agony  Jack.  "  I 
think  these  togs  will  stun  'em." 

And  Agony  Jack  dined  with  Denzil 
Raikes  that  afternoon,  much  to  his  own 
embarrassment;    and   the   next  day   he 
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continued  his  studies,  and  in  the  after- 
noon (it  was  Sunday),  he  followed 
Denzil  Raikes  to  Tattersall's. 

The  Derby  week  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  at 
Tattersall's — that  world-reno^vned,  and 
yet  mysterious  temple,  which  is,  of 
course,  Corinthian  in  its  order.  We 
wonder  what  people  in  the  country 
imagine  TattersalFs  to  be.  What  do  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  of  this  metro- 
polis imagine  Tattersall's  to  be?  Surely 
it  must,  in  their  minds,  be  associated 
with  the  mysterious — a  place  respecting 
which  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  picture 
anything  like  the  reality  to  themselves. 
Perhaps  they  seldom  trouble  themselves 
to  accomplish  that  mental  operation ;  but 
still  sometimes  the  wonder  must  flash 
across  their  minds  what  Tattersall's — the 
material  Tattersall's — '*  the  Corner"  — 
the  great  betting  centre  of  the  world — 
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what  the  place  really  is.  The  great 
majority  of  those  who  study  TattersalFs 
perhaps  seldom  think  of  the  place  as  a 
place;  they  merely  look  at  the  transac- 
tions, glance  at  the  odds,  compare  them 
with  their  books,  and  care  little  about  the 
temple  whence  issue  those  figures  which 
make  their  winnings  or  their  losses  solid 
facts.  How  often  in  years  gone  by  have 
we,  with  that  wonder  which  the  myste- 
rious and  unknown  must  ever  create  in 
the  mind,  read  the  attractive  "  heading" 
which  appears  in  the  morning  papers, 
and  introduces  the  transactions  which 
"  the  Corner"  of  the  night  before  has  pro- 
duced !  We  have  pictured  to  ourself  the 
appearance  of  the  place  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  we  have  seen  *'  with  our  mind's 
eye,  Horatio,"  the  glory  of  the  locality; 
and  we  have  created  in  the  air  a  noble 
edifice  of  vast  proportions,  rising  in  its 
marble  splendour,    a    prominent  object 
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above  the  surrounding  buildings.  "We  have 
beheld  an  ample  range  of  steps,  leading 
to  the  portals  of  that  palace  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  picture  of  our  imagination, 
and  upon  them,  grouped  about,  the  high 
and  noble  of  the  land,  in  animated  con- 
versation, and  in  graceful  attitudes,  vivi- 
fying the  splendid  scene.  Emboldened 
by  the  fancied  prospect,  our  imagination 
has  thrown  open  the  massive  doors  of  the 
temple,  and  we  have  entered  it  amongst 
the  wondrous  throng  that  has  assembled 
there.  We  have  then  listened  with  rapture 
to  the  conversation  of  the  magnates  of 
the  land ;  and  the  imaginary  "  done," 
"  done,"  has  sounded  like  a  talisman  in 
our  ears,  and  we  have  felt  a  sensation 
which  no  pen  can  describe,  but  which 
many  breasts  have  experienced.  And 
still  the  throng  in  that  wondrous  place 
increases,  and  with  it  we  still  mix  until 
our  fancy  carries  us  on  to  very  commu- 
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nication  with  those  our  mind's  eye  has 
discovered.  Such  has  often  been  the 
waking  dream  we  have  indulged  in,  and 
as  often  has  it  been  broken  in  upon  by 
some  harsh  call  from  the  voice  of  im- 
perious duty,  or  the  flashing  of  a  stern 
reality. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  necessary  that 
we  should  say  that  we  do  not  indulge  in 
these  dreams  now.  The  unpretending 
reality  is  before  us — it  has  almost  en- 
tirely obliterated  the  fancy  sketches  of 
our  youth,  and  the  real  bricks  and  mortar 
dispel  the  desire  to  indulge  in  imagina- 
tion of  what  might  be. 

The  entrance  to  Tattersall's  is  any- 
thing but  imposing  or  attractive.  It 
resembles  more  than  anything  else  the 
entrance  to  the  mews  of  some  aristo- 
cratic square.  There  is  a  gateway  of 
considerable  space,  which  any  stranger 
would  declare  led  to  some  coach-houses 
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and  stables.  And  so  it  does,  in  truth — 
but  then  it  leads  to  something  else  be- 
sides. About  midway  down  this  entrance 
passage,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  way, 
is  a  low  square  brick  building,  which  in 
its  outward  appearance  resembles  a  lock- 
up house.  It  is  built  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  a  classic  temple,  without  the 
ornaments.  It  might  be  termed  a  rude 
Doric  in  its  character,  if  it  be  built  upon 
any  style  of  architecture  at  all,  which  we 
doubt.  It  would  do  just  as  well  for  an 
enormous  sarcophagus  as  a  subscription- 
room,  although  it  serves  the  latter  pur- 
pose, and  without  complaint.  Over  the 
entrance  is  an  announcement  in  gilt 
letters,  that  the  building  is  the  subscrip- 
tion-room. This  room  is  illuminated  by 
two  or  three  windows,  which,  prison- 
like, are  protected  by  strong  iron  bars, 
from  which  a  stranger  might  be  led  to 
the  inference  that  the  outsiders  are  of 
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such  an  impetuous  temperament,  that 
without  such  safeguard,  they  would  oc- 
casionally make  unceremonious  incursions 
into  the  interior  by  means  of  the  so- 
protected  windows. 

The  two  great  days  upon  which  to  see 
Tattersall's  are  the  Sunday  before  the 
Derby  and  the  Monday  after  that  great 
race.  The  subscription-room  is  closed 
on  the  Sunday,  but  in  its  place,  and  to 
supply  the  convenience  for  which  it  was 
erected,  the  habitues^  or  rather  the  sub- 
scribers, assemble  upon  a  circular  piece 
of  ground  to  the  left  of  the  subscription- 
room,  and  which  is  designated  "  the 
Lawn."  It  is  really  a  lawn,  and  is  per- 
haps about  half  an  acre  in  extent,  being 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  backs  of  the 
houses  of  the  north-western  corner  of 
Belgrave-square,  and  on  the  other  side 
by  the  subscription-room  and  the  passage- 
way leading  to  Tattersall's. 
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It  is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  not  our 
intention,  to  canvass  or  describe  the 
general  character  of  those  who  visit 
Tattersall's  on  the  day  before  the  Mon- 
day that  precedes  the  Derby.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  general  character  to  describe, 
for  there  is  scarcely  one  amongst  the 
crowd  we  see  there  on  that  particular 
occasion,  that  is  in  appearance  like  his 
neighbour.  Members  of  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  are  in  profusion  there, 
for  staid  M.P.'s  leave  the  study  of  their 
blue-books  to  personally  ascertain  what 
are  the  latest  doings  on  the  "blue  ribbon 
of  the  turf."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  interest  in  the  great  race  is  all  but 
universal,  and  that  the  Derby  sweeps  all 
classes  into  its  vortex. 

The  yard  at  TattersalFs  on  this  Sun- 
day afternoon  preceding  the  Derby,  that 
is  big  with  the  fate  of  the  lordly  owner 
of  Sackville  Chase,   is   crowded  with  its 
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motley  gathering.  The  Derby  is  this 
year  one  of  many  favourites,  strongest 
amongst  them  all  being  Arbitrator  and 
Sackville,  such  being  the  name  which 
Mr.  Sheraton  has  given  to  the  hitherto 
nameless  colt.  Many  of  our  old  ac- 
quaintances are  in  Tattersall's  yard  on 
this  Sunday  afternoon.  There  is  Mr. 
Sparke,  of  course,  busy  with  his  book. 
All  the  frequenters  of  Mr.  Sparke's  bar- 
parlour  are  there,  and  it  is  quite  re- 
freshing to  see  the  primitive  sunplicity 
with  which,  when  they  observe  two  gen- 
tlemen conversing,  they  will  plant  them- 
selves close  to  them,  so  that  they  may 
hear  what  they  are  talking  about ;  or  if 
they  see  one  gentleman  booking  a  trans- 
action with  another,  the  eager  and  inno- 
cent avidity,  tempered  mth  coolness,  with 
which  they  will  look  over  his  shoulder  to 
know  what  the  transaction  is.  Oh !  there 
is  quite  a  charming  kind  of  freemasonry 
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amongst  the  frequenters  of  Tattersall's 
yard  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Derby. 

Agony  Jack  limps  with  an  unac- 
customed dignity  down  the  yard,  and  he 
is  instantly  recognised  by  some  of  the 
less  delicate  members  of  that  motley  fra- 
ternity. 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed  if  here  ain't  Agony 
Jack  a  swell!"  cried  one,  accompanying 
the  declaration  with  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Why,  who  have  you  been  a-robbing 
of,  Jack?"  inquired  another. 

"  Have  you  been  plundering  Poole's?" 
cried  one. 

"  Why,  he's  come  into  his  property  at 
last,  bio  wed  if  he  arn't,"  said  one  in- 
teresting individual,  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  ready  himself  to  come  into 
property  of  any  kind  any  how. 

"  How  about  the  donkey.  Jack,  now?" 
inquired    a    little     man,     attired    very 
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fashionably,  and  who  carried  a  glass  in 
his  eye. 

"  Why,  as  you  and  the  donkey  will 
just  match,  I've  transferred  him  to  you," 
responded  Agony  Jack,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  all  present. 

"  Give  us  one  last  bit  o'  the  donkey 
afore  you  goes  into  the  upper  house," 
suggested  a  stout  man,  who  had  a  cigar 
as  thick  as  his  own  thumb  in  his  mouth. 

"  Gentlemen  all,"  cried  Agony  Jack,  in 
an  oratorical  tone,  and  placing  one  hand 
behind  his  coat  tails,  and  stretching  the 
other  forth  as  though  he  were  about  to 
deliver  a  serious  address,  "  Gentlemen 
all,  chaff  away  and  be  bio  wed."  And  he 
limped  through  the  crowd  towards  the 
entrance  gates  of  the  enclosure.  Here  he 
met  the  Earl  of  Sackville  and  Mr. 
Sheraton  coming  out. 

"  My  lord,  how  do  you  do  ?"  exclaimed 
Agony  Jack,  with  mock  courtesy. 
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The  Earl  of  Sackville  looked  at  him 
sternly.  He  was  a  man  utterly  incapable 
of  appreciating  pleasantry  or  of  under- 
standing a  joke. 

''  Ah,  I  see  your  lordship  does  not  re- 
cognize me,"  exclaimed  Agony  Jack, 
taking  off  his  hat  profoundly. 

"  Why,  it's  that  nondescript  card 
seller,"  whispered  Mr.  Sheraton. 

"  What  card  seller?"  inquired  the  earl. 

"  He  who  caused  the  upset  to  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt  at  the  steeple-chase." 

Agony  Jack  is  now  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  Earl  of  Sackville,  who  scowls 
down  upon  the  cripple,  and  then  hastily 
passes  on. 

"  Oh,  as  you  please,  my  lord;  but  mind, 
I  shan't  speak  to  you  again,"  Agony  Jack 
called  after  him;  at  which  there  was  a 
general  titter,  and  one  out-spoken  indi- 
vidual in  the  crowd  cried — 

"  I'm  blest  if  I  don't  think  the  lame 
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'un  would  make  as  good  a  lord  as  t'other. 
There  aint  nothin'  in  blood  the  same  as 
in  a  hoss." 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  passed  out  of 
the  yard,  but  Mr.  Sheraton  remained, 
and  as  soon  as  the  earl  had  gone  he 
took  his  way  to  an  unfrequented  part  of 
the  yard,  and  there  he  met  Denzil  Raikes. 

"Well,  have  you  completed  your 
plans?" 

"  They  will  be  all  completed  to- 
morrow," Denzil  Raikes  replied. 

"  What  is  the  course  that  you  propose 
to  adopt?"  Mr.  Sheraton  inquired. 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Denzil 
Raikes.  "  It  will,  perhaps,  be  enough 
for  you  to  know,  that  it  is  a  course  that 
cannot  fail  in  its  object." 

"  Enough !"  Mr.  Sheraton  exclaimed. 

"  You  have  sent  John  Busby  and  his 
assistant  back  to  Sackville  Chase?" 
Denzil  Raikes  inquired. 
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"They  returned  this  morning,"  Mr. 
Sheraton  said. 

"  And  you  gave  them  the  instructions 
that  I  su  Of  crested?" 

CO 

"  I  told  them  that  they  would  see 
Sparke  at  Sackville  Chase,  and  they  were 
to  do  as  he  instructed  them  on  the  night 
in  question." 

"Good!"  said  Denzil  Kaikes.  "You 
see  that  lame  fellow  there,  who  is 
making  himself  rather  conspicuous 
yonder?" 

"Yes;  he  has  just  accosted  the  earl, 
but  found  him,  as  usual,  a  very  queer 
customer  to  deal  with." 

"  He's  to  be  my  principal  agent  in  my 
scheme." 

"  He !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sheraton,  in 
surprise. 

"  Yes.     But  here  comes  Sparke." 

And  that  gentleman  was  seen  ap- 
proaching. 
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"  By-the-bye,  have  you  seen  your  wife 
since  yesterday?*'  Denzil  Eaikes  inquired 
of  Mr.  Sheraton. 

"Not  since  yesterday;  no,  I  only  re- 
turned to  town  this  afternoon." 

"  Then  go  at  once,  and  see  her;  do  not 
lose  a  moment." 

"Indeed — why  do  you  urge  that?" 
inquired  Mr.  Sheraton,  in  a  tone  of 
alarm. 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at; 
on  the  contrary,  she  has  something  to 
communicate,  that  while  it  will  astound 
you,  will,  at  the  same  time,  do  something 
more  than  delight  you.  Go  at  once. 
Here  is  Sparke." 

And  as  Mr.  Sheraton  hastened  away, 
Mr.  Sparke  joined  Denzil  Raikes. 

"  Come  home  with  me,"  said  Denzil 
Raikes   to    that   gentleman.      "  I   want 

you    to   dine    with    me    and Agony 

Jack." 
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Five  minutes  later  Denzil  Raikes,  Mr. 
Sparke,  and  Agony  Jack  might  have 
been  seen  in  Piccadilly  in  a  cab,  all 
three  in  a  state  of  very  considerable 
hilarity. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN   WHICH   AGONY   JACK    PERFORMS   TO   HIM   AN 
INCOMPREHENSIBLE   LEGAL  ACT. 

Denzil  Eaikes  had  an  appointment  in 
the  City  the  next  morning,  and  he 
aroused  Agony  Jack  betimes,  for  he  had 
to  share  the  appointment.  He  had  in- 
formed Agony  Jack  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  with  some  men  of  the  law  in 
the  City,  and  that  in  that  appointment  a 
vast  amount  of  business  would  be  done 
in  a  very  short  time.  At  breakfast, 
Denzil  Eaikes  appeared  both  abstracted 
and  nervous.  He  had  been  unable  to 
sleep  much  during  the  night,  and  he  had 
therefore  risen  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
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daylight.  Indeed,  they  were  then  break- 
fasting at  an  unwonted  hour  —  it  had 
not  struck  six  o'clock.  And  yet  there 
was  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  this 
early  rising,  but  Denzil  Eaikes,  like  many 
other  persons  under  the  same  influences, 
easily  deluded  himself  into  the  belief  that 
he  was  anticipating  time  by  getting  up 
with  the  sun;  but  time  early  in  the 
morning,  in  summer,  seems  to  hang  far 
more  heavily  upon  a  person  who  has 
nothing  to  occupy  it,  than  any  other 
period  of  the  day. 

Denzil  Eaikes  and  Agony  Jack  were 
not  long  in  despatching  their  breakfasts, 
and  the}^  were  out  in  the  streets  before 
it  was  seven  o'clock,  and  were  wending 
their  way  towards  the  City;  which  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  be  an  absurd  pro- 
ceeding, because  the  appointment  which 
Denzil  Eaikes  had  to  attend  was  not 
until   ten   o'clock.      It   was    not   seven 
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o'clock  when  they  reached  the  very  heart 
of  tlie  City — that  heart  from  which  the 
circulation  of  the  great  body  of  the 
empire  proceeds. 

"  Kummy  place  this  City  is — ain't  it, 
sir?"  observed  Agony  Jack,  looking  ad- 
miringly round  upon  the  novelty,  as  it 
was  to  him,  of  the  scene.  "  That's  a 
stunning  fine  street,  and  no  mistake,"  he 
observed,  as  they  were  standing  near  the 
Bank. 

And  Agony  Jack  was  right.  The 
early  dawn  of  morning  does  not  illumine 
a  more  noble  thoroughfare  in  the  City  of 
London,  or  in  any  other  city,  in  fact, 
than  Moorgate-street,  leading  from  the 
Bank  towards  the  North.  As  the 
morning  shines  down  its  ample  breadth, 
before  the  hum  of  traffic  and  the  turmoil 
of  commerce  have  begun,  a  stranger  to 
the  scene  might  almost  fancy  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  great  houses,  all  blended,  as  it 
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were,  in  one,  that  he  looked  upon  the 
palace  of  an  eastern  prince,  albeit  the 
midday  scene  upon  that  spot  is  calcu- 
lated to  dispel  quickly  any  such  illusion. 

Denzil  Raikes  begins  to  wonder  why 
he  has  come  into  the  City  at  such  an  un- 
seasonable hour.  There  is  an  unnatural 
quietude  around,  which,  however,  will 
very  shortly  cease.  The  Bank  at  the 
comer  there  looks  more  like  a  prison  or 
a  fortress  than  a  commercial  office.  Sub- 
stantial, real,  and  sombre  as  it  appears, 
it  is  yet  suggestive  to  the  imagination  of 
a  scene  in  fairyland,  for  it  might  be  the 
residence  of  a  demon  ogre — perhaps,  it  is 
— of  a  fiend  whose  halls  are  paved  with 
gold,  and  whose  appearance  is  as  gilded 
as  that  glorious  sun  that  is  shining  upon 
the  City  now;  or  it  might  be  the  abode 
of  a  bloated  hag  with  one  great  tooth, 
with  which  she  has  the  power  to  gnaw 
into   the   very   vitals   of  mankind,    and 
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pierce  the  heart.  All  that  is  of  fairy- 
land, and  so  we  say  this  sombre  building 
that  encloses  gold  may  be  suggestive  of  a 
fairy  scene,  although  to  very  few,  per- 
haps, does  the  suggestion  ever  come. 

Denzil  Kaikes  and  Agony  Jack  begin 
to  find  the  early  morning  hours  hang 
rather  heavily  upon  their  hands,  as  they 
stroll  with  no  definite  object,  at  this  time, 
in  that  strolling,  as  yet  in  view.  They 
saunter  on  towards  Cornhill,  and  they 
stand  in  front  of  the  City's  great  Ex- 
change. The  many  offices  for  trade  and 
commerce  that  are  about  it  on  every  side 
are  all  securely  closed,  and  not  an  open 
window  greets  the  glories  of  the  rising 
day.  The  spreading  pavement  all  around 
gives  forth  no  sound,  save  that  which 
comes  from  the  unsteady  tread  of  the 
yawning  officer  of  the  night,  whose  mono- 
tonous round  is  fast  drawing  to  its  close. 
They  who  vivify  the  neighbourhood  by 
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their  vast  dealings  and  enormous  gains — 
they  whose  energy  and  enterprise  have 
produced  the  mighty  edifices  of  palatial 
grandeur,  commercial  though  they  be, 
which  embellish  the  great  city  of  many 
churches,  are  sleeping  yet  in  luxury  in 
another  quarter.  Silence  almost  reigns 
above  the  City,  soon,  however,  to  be 
broken  far  and  wide.  Gradually,  the 
murmuring  sounds  of  heavy  vehicles  rise 
upon  the  morning  air,  and  the  sounds 
increase  as  the  morning  hurries  on.  The 
artizans  of  various  crafts  go  whistling 
through  the  streets,  as  though  their  toil 
sat  light — and  so  it  does — upon  them. 
Light  vehicles  for  passenger  conveyance 
rattle  on  the  stones.  The  omnibus,  from 
a  distance,  with  its  lettered  sides  and 
many -coloured  panels,  comes  swiftly 
down  the  street,  albeit  its  work  has  not 
commenced  in  earnest  yet.  The  milk- 
boy  goes  his  round  and  leaves  his  tinkling 
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cans  beside  the  doors  of  the  few  private 
houses  that  are  in  this  locality.  The 
baker,  with  his  basket  at  his  back,  gives 
out  his  wares  and  goes  his  way.  And 
now,  near  every  door,  the  dust-disturbing 
operation  has  commenced.  The  police- 
man has  been  relieved — the  ticket-porter 
has  taken  up  his  station — the  street  pe- 
destrians have  become  a  stream,  though 
the  sons  of  City  commerce  have  not  com- 
menced their  functions  yet.  But  the 
hour  wears  on,  and  the  thousand  City 
clocks  are  striking  out  the  time.  The 
early  clerks  come  down  in  shoals,  and  a 
motley  class  they  are.  There  is  the 
young  man  in  the  City  house,  whom  the 
boys  about  town  have  designated  "  the 
swell."  His  coat  of  modern  cut,  his 
trousers  of  a  startling  pattern,  and  his 
breast-pin  of  enormous  mould,  bespeak 
him  plainly  as  of  those  who  thoroughly 
know  how  to  estimate  themselves  well. 
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This  member  of  the  City's  strength  comes 
into  town  upon  the  omnibus  each  morn- 
ing. 

Of  another  class  is  he  who  trudges 
home  on  foot,  and  yet  is  famed  for  punc- 
tuality. He,  too,  is  known  by  his  attire, 
although  the  stranger  gazing  on  him  is 
not  struck  therewith.  Xo  weather  can 
appal  him,  for  with  a  pair  of  double- soled 
boots,  and  an  everlasting  umbrella,  he  is 
prepared  for  ever  for  the  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  storm.  At  half-past  nine,  to  the 
minute,  he  i^  at  his  post ;  at  five  o'clock 
exactl}^  he  leaves  it.  Of  a  lower  class 
than  these  is  he  who  would  be  "  swellish" 
if  he  could.  The  much-worn  coat,  cut  in 
the  extreme  of  a  by-gone  fashion,  tells  of 
an  aspiring  soul  kept  down  by  nipping 
poverty,  or  by  gin-and-water.  Seventy 
pounds  a  year  is  the  summit  of  this  man's 
ambition,  and  so  amidst  the  'exciting 
revels  of  a  pothouse,  and  the  elevating 
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delights  of  a  bagatelle-board,  he  drowns 
the  cares  which  prudence,  perhaps,  might 
scare  away  for  ever.  Filling  up  the  in- 
tervals between  these  three  classes,  come 
the  office-boys  down  to  the  City,  their 
time  ranging  from  half-past  eight  to  ten ; 
and  last  of  all,  the  City  merchants  come 
by  omnibus,  the  luxuriant  brougham,  or 
the  easy  barouche.  There  is  the  magni- 
ficent merchant  who  lives  in  splendour 
in  the  west,  and  there  is  the  City  magis- 
trate who  dwells  at  Clapham,  and  is  an 
aristocrat  down  there.  There  is  the 
hoarding  money-grubber,  whose  wealth 
cannot  be  told  even  by  himself,  and  there 
is  the  Russian  merchant,  whose  daughter 
has  become  a  countess ;  there  they  roll  in 
many  streams  to  one  great  centre  in  the 
City,  and  there,  like  bees,  produce  the 
honey  which  the  nation  lives  upon. 

The  I'oar  of  busy,  thriving  commerce 
is  at  its  height  now,  and  Cornhill  is  a 
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bed  over  which  a  human  stream  flows 
quickly  on. 

And  with  that  tide  Denzil  Raikes  and 
Agony  Jack  are  borne  along  until  they 
turn  round  to  the  left  upon  a  deep 
although  not  a  broad  stream  that  is 
tributary  to  the  great  one. 

Lombard-street,  in  the  City  of  London, 
is  not  an  enchanting  locality  in  a  pictu- 
resque point  of  view,  nor  is  it  particularly 
delightful  as  a  promenade,  and  yet  we 
know  no  locality  in  which  more  interest 
is  taken.  Every  one  has  heard  of  Lom- 
bard-street, and  [most  people  have  visited 
it.  But,  the  street  being  well  known,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  courts  which  lead 
out  of  it  are  equally  impressed  upon  the 
public  mind.  And  yet  there  are  many 
of  them  in  which  sometimes  occult  pro- 
ceedings are  concocted,  either  for  good 
or  evil,  perhaps  for  both.  Commerce- 
court  is  as  dull,  dusty,   and  obscure  as 
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any  wliicli  brancli  from  sombre  Lombard- 
street.  It  is  (lull,  dusty,  and  obscure  in- 
deed, but  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  it 
is  therefore  to  be  desj)ised.  Little  money- 
bags get  rusty  in  a  golden  service,  and 
the  heavy-balance  bank-book  is  not  always 
characterized  by  an  immaculate  whiteness 
in  its  parchment  covers. 

At  the  top  of  Commerce-court,  in  its 
most  dirty  corner,  were  situated  the  City 
offices  of  a  celebrated  legal  firm,  well 
known  for  their  parliamentary,  as  well  as 
other  practice.  The  entrance  to  these 
offices  was  as  unprepossessing  as  the  en- 
trance to  the  court  in  which  they  were 
situated,  for  the  floor  of  the  entrance  had 
been  much  worn  by  great  traffic  and  con- 
tinual intercourse.  At  the  end  of  the 
short  passage  which  constituted  this  en- 
trance, two  narrow  folding  doors  appeared 
which  were  covered  with  what  had  once 
been  grean  baize,  but  which  had  long  ago 
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excliano^ed  its  ori«:mal  colour  of  briMit 
green  for  that  of  a  deep  dusty  brown,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  sombre  place 
of  which  it  formed  an  insignificant  com- 
ponent part.  These  doors  opened  into  a 
small  office,  at  the  end  of  which,  a  wind- 
ing staircase  appeared,  which  led  to  other 
offices,  extending  upstairs  to  the  top  of  the 
building  in  which  they  were  placed. 

In  the  lower  office  was  a  desk,  which 
was  protected  from  the  vulgar  view  by  a 
partition  extending  half-way  up  the  side 
walls,  and  at  the  top  of  which  appeared 
a  low  palisading.  Behind  this  protection 
from  the  anxious  gaze  of  care-worn  clients 
sat  three  clerks,  who  boasted  that  they 
looked  above  the  common-law  business 
and  confined  themselves  to  the  "  Parlia- 
mentary staff,"  as  it  is  called.  These  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  were  of  the  dashing 
class,  carrying  impetuosity  occasionally  a 
little  too  far  perhaps  to  be  in  accordance 
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with  strict  propriety;  but  then  they  were 
considered  "fast"  in  their  c^eneration. 
The  "  deviFs  breath  "  was  their  Elysium, 
and  brandy-and-water  with  an  interval  of 
stout,  was  their  glory  nightly. 

The  three  clerks  had  but  just  arrived 
for  the  business  of  the  day,  and  as  it  was 
out  of  term-time,  there  was  not  very 
much  business  on  hand  in  the  office  just 
then,  as  the  committees  down  at  the 
*' house"  had  adjourned  over  the  Easter 
recess. 

"  Anything  fresh  turned  up,  Squilters  ?" 
inquired  one  of  the  two. 

"  What,  about  the  Conquest  Abbey 
business?"  asked  the  one  appealed  to. 

"  Oh,  no,  that's  all  settled,  I  suppose, 
except  signing  the  deeds." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  it  is,  as  some  one 
will  have  to  go  down  there  again  to  copy 
some  of  the  registers,"  said  Squilters. 
"By  the   bye,   Skent,  that  was  a  very 
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plummy  trip  of  ours  to  the  little  church 
at  the  very  bottom  of  South  Wales, 
warn't  it?  who'd  eyer  have  thought  of 
registers  turning  up  there?  but,  however, 
there  it  was  as  fresh  as  paint,  and  we 
made  a  tidy  bit  out  of  the  expenses,  eh  ?'' 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  the 
gentleman  who  liad  been  addressed  as 
Skent :  "  nothing  particularly  stunnin' 
about  it ;  a  fiver  would  cover  my  share 
above  what  we  spent." 

"  Talking  about  expenses,"  observed  the 
gentleman  who  had  not  spoken,  and  who 
had  been  reading  the  newspaper,  "  don't 
you  go  to  be  such  a  precious  flat  with  the 
bills  of  expenses  as  you  was  with  the 
railway  scheme  last  year." 

"In  what  way?"  inquired  Skent. 

"  In  what  way  ?  why,  by  always  making 
even  money.  You  take  a  little  advice 
from  me.  I'm  an  older  hand  at  this 
business  than  you." 
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The  other  two  were  all  attention  to  the 
oracle. 

"  What's  our  salaries  to  such  fellers  as 
us?"  he  continued.  ''There  must  be 
somethink  else,  unless  we  don't  wish  to 
be  any  thin'  better  than  common  law,  or 
even  conveyancers.  Kecollect  that  spar- 
rowgrass  is  in  season  just  now,  and  that 
comes  heavy  while  it  lasts — to  say  nothing 
of  reg'lar  necessaries." 

"  Well,  what's  the  advice  as  you  was 
going  to  give?"  Mr.  Skent  inquired. 

"  Why,  always  make  your  bill  of  ex.'s 
come  to  odd  money.  If  you  spend  fif- 
teen bob  a-day,  put  down  1^.  lOs.  7^d, 
Never  forget  to  make  it  a  halfpenny  or  a 
farthing  at  the  end.  Double  the  money 
you  do  spend  first,  and  then  put  seven- 
pence-halfpenny  to  the  total  of  the  lot." 

"You're  quite  right,  Bill;  that's  just 
how  I  do  the  ticket.  It  makes  the  firm 
think  you're  precise  and  economical,  and 
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they  have  a  good  opinion  on  ye.  But 
don't  you  think  that  in  all  great  cases, 
doubling  the  expenses  is  too  low  a  figure 
to  put  down?" 

"  Why,  I  only  gave  a  case  in  pint," 
replied  the  clerk  of  experience;  "  I  think 
that  in  great  cases  perhaps,  for  every 
fifteen  shillings,  we  ought  to  put  down 
two  pound." 

This  interesting  financial  discussion 
would  probably  have  been  continued  to 
the  gratification  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  it  if  it  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Denzil  Raikes  and  Agony 
Jack. 

"Is  Mr.  Barton  within?"  inquired 
Eaikes,  addressing  himself  to  the  indi- 
viduals behind  the  partition. 

"  No,  he  ain't — and  if  he  is,  he's  en- 
gaged," replied  Mr.  Skent,  without  look- 
ing, at  his  questioner. 

"Humph,  strange!   and  he  made  the 
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appointment  himself,"  replied  Kaikes,  as 
much  to  himself  as  to  the  individual  who 
had  given  him  the  somewhat  contradictory- 
answer.  There  was  no  reply  to  this  ob- 
servation, and  Eaikes  would  have  pro- 
bably been  left  to  his  election — whether 
he  would  walk  out  or  remain  where  he 
was  until  he  could  get  more  satisfactory 
information,  if  one  of  the  "  fast "  gentle- 
men behind  the  partition  had  not  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  look  through  the 
palisading  at  the  stranger.  He  did  so, 
but  immediately  bobbed  down  again,  and 
whispered  something  to  the  individual 
who  had  answered  the  stranger's  ques- 
tions. 

"  The  devil  it  is !"  whispered  that  gen- 
tleman, in  a  tone  of  astonishment.  "  Go 
out  to  him,  Squilters." 

Squilters  went  accordingly  into  the 
body  of  the  office,  and  in  apology  to 
the  stranger,  informed  him  that  he  had. 
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in  the  hurry  of  business,  been  mistaken 
for  another  party. 

"Mr.  Eaikes,  I  believe,  sir?"  said 
Squilters,  bowing. 

"  The  same,"  Denzil  Raikes  answered. 

"  Mr.  Barton  is  in,  sir,  and  is  waiting 
for  you,  sir.  Allow  me  to  show  you  up- 
stairs, sir." 

"  Wait  here,  Jack,  for  a  few  minutes," 
said  Denzil  Eaikes  to  Agony  Jack. 

"All  right,  sir,"  acquiesced  Agony 
Jack;  and  then  limping  up  to  Denzil 
Eaikes,  he  whispered  to  him — "  Mum,  I 
suppose,"  and  pointed  over  his  shoulder 
towards  the  clerks. 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  Denzil  Eaikes. 

"Mum  as  a  mile-post,"  and  Agony 
Jack  took  a  seat. 

Mr.  Squilters  marshalled  the  way  that 
Denzil  Eaikes  should  go  upstairs.  At 
the  end  of  a  dismal  passage  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs  was  a  room  door,  on  which 
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was  written  in  prominent  letters,  "  Mr. 
Barton." 

Denzil  Raikes  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  a  voice  in  the  inside  cried  *^  Come 
in ;"  and  in  Raikes  walked.  Immediately 
on  his  entrance  a  gentleman,  who  Avas 
sitting  at  a  table,  rose  and  shook  him  by 
the  hand.  This  gentleman,  who  was 
attired  in  black,  and  wore  a  white  neck- 
cloth, expressed  the  delight  which  he 
experienced  in  seeing  Raikes,  who,  in 
return,  expressed  the  same  feeling  with 
respect  to  his  seeing  Mr.  Barton ;  and  at 
the  same  time  with  perfect  good  humour 
informing  Mr.  Barton  of  his  reception 
down  stairs. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  laughed  Mr.  Barton; 
"sharp  fellows,  mine,  Mr.  Raikes.  Ha, 
ha,  ha — they  expected  a  great  nuisance, 
Mr.  Raikes." 

This  "nuisance"  was  an  importunate 
client,  who  fancied — strange  infatuation 
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in  such  a  place — that  he  had  been 
wronged. 

"By-the-bye,  though,"  said  Mr. 
Barton,  assummg  a  more  serious  air, 
"  we  sometimes  get  a  numskull  [amongst 
us.  Last  year,  when  we  had  a  splendid 
opposition  to  conduct,  we  were  com- 
pletely thrown  out  by  a  thick-headed  fool 
bringing  vanity  into  such  an  office  as 
this." 

"Vanity!"  exclaimed  Denzil  Eaikes, 
in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  Yes,  vanity,  a  fellow's  confounded, 
thick-headed,  unbusiness-like  vanity — 
caused  us  to  lose  as  promising  a  case 
of  opposition  as  ever  was  taken  before  a 
committee,  or  produced  luxuriant  fees." 

Denzil  Eaikes  wished  to  know  how. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  think  the  fellow 
did?  But  you  never  can  think.  You 
wouldn't  think  if  you  tried  for  a  month, 
and   if  you   chanced  upon  it,  then  you 

VOL.    III.  14 
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wouldn't  believe  it.  I  can  scarcely  keep 
my  temper  when  I  refer  to  it.  Well, 
this  was  the  case.  ^  Smirker,'  said  I, 
'there's  that  opposition  to-day.'  'Yes, 
sir,'  he  said,  '  I'm  aware  of  it.'  I  was  up 
to  my  eyes,  then,  Mr.  Eaikes,  in  business, 
for  the  schemes  of  ours  were  immense. 
'  Well  then,'  I  said,  '  Smirker,  you  know 
how  to  do  the  appearance  before  the  com- 
mittees ?'  '  Oh,  yes,'  said  he,  with  an  im- 
pudent leer  which  I  foolishly  mistook  for 
knowingness.  '  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  can  make 
an  appearance.'  'Well  then,'  I  said,  'go 
down  and  enter  it  at  once  in  the  com- 
mittee room  1567  A.'  'Yes,  sir,'  said 
Smirker,  and  off  he  went,  the  villain. 
Well,  of  course,  I  concluded  that  our 
opposition  had  been  entered  all  right,  and 
counsel  would  appear  the  day  after.  In 
the  afternoon,  however,  something  called 
me  down  to  the  committee-room,  and  then 
I  saw  that  infernal  Smirker  strutting  up 
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and  down  like  a  bantam.  '  How  is  it 
you've  not  returned  ?'  said  I.  '  Sir  ?'  said 
he,  staring  vacantly.  'What  have  you 
remained  here  for,  Mr.  Srairker,'  said  I, 
'and  so  much  to  do  up  at  the  office?' 
'  Didn't  you  tell  me  to  make  an  appear- 
ance for  you?'  '  Yes,  but  that  wouldn't 
take  you  ten  minutes !'  '  Ten  minutes !' 
cried  he,  '  why  I've  been  making  an  ap- 
pearance these  two  hours,  and  I've  walked 
up  and  down  this-  room  until  everybody 
has  noticed  me.'  And  there  the  fellow 
had  been  walking  about  for  two  hours, 
believing  that  that  was  the  way  to  enter 
an  appearance.  We  lost  the  case,  of 
course.  The  opposition  became  no  op- 
position ;  and  the  bill  we  were  to  oppose 
passed.  I  could  have  knocked  that 
Smirker  down  in  the  committee-room, 
Mr.  Eaikes,  and  I  should,  I  am  sure,  have 
proceeded  to  some  violence,  but  just  at 
that  moment  our  standing  counsel  came 

U—2 
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in  and  engaged  me  in  conversation. 
But,"  added  Mr.  Baxter,  with  a  twinkle 
of  satisfaction  in  his  eye,  and  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuiF,  "  but  I  sacked  Smirker  next 
day.  Ah,  we've  no  such  men  now,  Mr. 
Eaikes,  we've  no  such  men  now,  sir ;  sharp 
hands  here  now,  sir." 

Denzil  Raikes  said  he  believed  the 
house  was  celebrated  for  its  "  sharpness." 

'*  Our  great  forte,  Mr.  Raikes,"  said 
Barton,  "is  evidence.  We  flatter  our- 
selves, sir,  that  we  can  turn  out  evidence 
as  neatly  as  most  people.  In  fact,  sir," 
he  added,  in  a  confidential  whisper — 
"  We  never  allow  a  point  to  go  against 
for  want  of  evidence." 

"  That  is  a  rare  f^iculty,"  Denzil  Raikes 
said. 

"  I  think  we  have  shown  it  in  this 
Conquest  Abbey  case,  have  we  not?"  said 
Mr.  Barton,  confidently. 

''You    have,   indeed;    and  I  shall  be 
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eternally  grateful,"  said  Denzil  Raikes. 
"  And  now  to  put  the  crowning  act  upon 
the  whole." 

"  You  have  not  got  the  great  incog, 
with  you:  we  can  do  nothing  without 
him,  you  know,"  said  Barton. 

"  He  is  below  now,"  replied  Raikes. 

"  Below  now !  Dear  me,  why  leave  him 
below?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Barton,  in  a  tone 
something  like  that  of  alarm.  '^  Dear 
me!  we  must  think  of  the  future,  my 
dear  sir — think  of  the  future,"  and  Mr. 
Barton  rang  the  bell. 

"  I  have  had  him  with  me  for 
some  days  past,"  said  Denzil  Raikes; 
"he  has  scarcely  been  out  of  my 
sight." 

'^  I've  got  pretty  strong  nerves,  I  can 
tell  you,  Mr.  Raikes,"  said  Barton;  ''but 
considering  all  things,  I  should  have  been 
in  a  perspiration  of  nervousness  every 
instant  he  was  out  of  my  sight  if  1  had 
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been  in  your  place,  until  this  bit  of  stuff 

was  made  perfect;"   and  when    he  said 

"this  bit  of  stuff,"  he  tapped  with   his 

finger  some  parchments  that  were  on  the 

desk  before  him. 

Mr.  Squilters  answered  Mr.  Barton's 
summons. 

"  Bring  up  the  gentleman  who  is 
below  immediately,  Mr.  Squilters,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Barton. 

Mr.  Squilters  grinned,  and  said,  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  funny  gentleman  in 
all  his  life. 

"How  do  you  mean,  sir?"  demanded 
Mr.  Barton,  rather  sternly. 

"  Oh,  he's  been  giving  you  some  of 
his  performances,  has  he?"  said  Denzil 
Eaikes,  laughing. 

"  I  never  in  my  life  see  a  gentleman  as 
could  make  such  funny  noises,  and  such 
faces  he  has  pulled,  sir,  that  he's  set  us 
all  a-laughing." 
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"  Bring  him  up  immediately,"  cried 
Mr.  Barton,  peremptorily. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Squilters,  and 
vanished. 

"  I've  no  doubt  he  did  set  them  grin- 
ning enough,"  said  Denzil  Raikes. 

"  They'll  grin  the  other  side  of  their 
mouths  at  him  by-and-bye — eh?"  Mr. 
Barton  observed. 

"  Perhaps  they  will,"  Denzil  Raikes 
said. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Mr.  Barton,  blandly, 
as  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the 
chamber,  and  Mr.  Squilters  entered, 
ushering  in  Agony  Jack. 

"  Pray  take  a  seat,"  said  Mr.  Barton, 
with  intense  courtesy. 

Agony  Jack  put  his  tongue  in  his  cheek, 
and  looked  at  Denzil  Raikes  with  a  ludi- 
crous expression  of  countenance. 

Mr.  Barton  gazed  at  him  as  though  he 
were  some  wonderful  phenomenon — pro- 
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bably    he     was    so     in     Mr.     Barton's 
eyes. 

"  You  are,  I  suppose,  aware  of  what 
you  have  to  do  this  morning?"  Mr. 
Barton  inquired,  in  his  mildest  tone,  of 
Agony  Jack. 

"  Know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Agony 
Jack,  ludicrously ;  "  it's  Mr.  Raikes,"  and 
he  pointed  to  that  gentleman. 

"  You  recollect  the  writing  you  prac- 
tised, Jack?"  said  Denzil  Eaikes. 

"  B — E" Jack  was  commencing. 

"  Yes,  that's  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  recollect  that,"  said  Agony 
Jack.  "  I  had  a  pretty  good  spell  at  that, 
hadn't  I,  sir?  and  1  don't  care  about 
much  more  on  it,  for  it  made  my  fin- 
gers so"  precious  stiff  that  I  was  begin- 
ning to  think  I  should  lose  the  use 
on  'em." 

"  Well,  you've  got  just  a  little  more  of 
it  to  do,  Jack." 
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Agony  Jack  pulled  a  wry  face. 

"  But  you've  only  got  to  write  it  three 
times." 

"  Oh,  come,  that  aint  much,"  said 
Agony  Jack. 

"  You've  got  to  write  it  at  the  foot  of 
these  pieces  of  parchment,"  said  Mr. 
Barton  untieing  the  documents  in  ques- 
tion. "  But  first  of  all,  suppose  you 
write  it  on  this  sheet  of  paper,  that  I 
may  see  how  proficient  you  are.  Pray 
step  this  way." 

And  as  Agony  Jack  limped  up  to  the 
desk,  Mr.  Barton  made  way  for  him  to 
take  the  easy  chair,  and  placed  a  sheet 
of  paper  before  him,  and  handed  him  a 
pen. 

"  Now,  if  you  please,"  cried  Mr. 
Barton. 

And  Agony  Jack,  stretching  both  his 
elbows  out,  and  with  his  tongue  pro- 
truding from  his  mouth,  wrote  the  word 
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upon  which  he  had  practised  so  assi- 
duously. Mr.  Barton  and  Denzil  Raikes 
looked  over  his  shoulder  as  he  did  so; 
and  when  he  had  completed  the  last  letter 
Mr.  Barton  exclaimed — 

"Bea-utiful!  why  it's  worthy  of  the 
peerage!"  And  then  he  rang  his  bell 
again,  and  Mr.  Squilters  attended  as 
before. 

"  Mr.  Squilters,  I  want  you,"  he  said  to 
that  gentleman;  "  and  tell  Skent  to  come 
too." 

Mr.  Squilters  delivered  the  message 
with  great  alacrity,  and  returned  with 
Mr.  Skent  immediately. 

"  Now,  if  you  please,"  Mr.  Barton  said 
to  Agony  Jack,  unrolling  the  deeds; 
"  will  you  please  to  write  the  word  just 
in  the  same  way  on  this  parchment,  just 
at  this  spot ;"  and  he  indicated  the  place 
with  his  finger. 

Agony  Jack  wrote  the  word  as  he  was 
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directed;  and  Mr.  Barton  ejaculated — 
''Admirable!" 

He  then  directed  Agony  Jack's  atten- 
tion to  the  seal,  and  said — 

"  Xow,  will  you  please  to  place  your 
finger  on  this  piece  of  sealing-wax,  and 
say,  '  I  deliver  this  as  my  act  and 
deed;  " 

"  Lord,  what's  that  for?"  cried  Agony 
Jack,  laughing  at  Denzil  Eaikes. 

"  All  right.  Jack ;  do  as  the  gentleman 
tells  you,"  said  Eaikes. 

"  Well,  this  is  a  out  and  out  lark,"  said 
the  poor  card-seller ;  "  this  beats  cock- 
fighting,  this  do.    I  stand  and  deliver — " 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Mr.  Barton,  laughing. 
"  I  deliver — this — as — my — act — and — 
deed." 

"  I  deliver  this  act  indeed." 

"  No ;  now  try  again,  please  to  follow 
me,"  said  Mr.  Barton,  seriously.  "  Say 
after  me — I  deliver." 
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"  I  deliver." 

"  Keep  your  finger  on  the  seal." 

"  Keep  your  finger  on  the  seal,"  re- 
peated Agony  Jack;  at  which  the  two 
clerks  giggled  out. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  conduct  your- 
selves decorously,  Mr.  Squilters,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Barton,  with  a  terrible 
frown.  ^'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
ribaldry?  This  is  no  laughing  matter,  I 
can  assure  you." 

And  Mr.  Squilters  and  Mr.  Skent 
immediately  became  as  solemn  as  two 
sober  mutes. 

"  Oh,  let  ^em  grin,"  said  Agony  Jack; 
"  it's  a  jolly  lark,  I  think." 

"Now,  if  you  please,  we  will  try  again," 
Mr.  Barton  suggested,  with  a  very  bland 
smile  to  Agony  Jack.     "  I  deliver." 

"  I  deliver." 

*'  This  as  my—" 

"  This  as  my — "    Agony  Jack  had  to 
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make  great  efforts  to  repress  his  merri- 
ment. 

"  Act  and  deed." 

"Act  and  deed." 

"Capital!  capital!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Barton,  rubbing  his  hands  with  satis- 
faction. "  Now,  Mr.  Squiiters  and  Mr. 
Skent,  have  the  goodness  to  witness  this 
deed." 

The  two  gentlemen  immediately  per- 
formed the  operation. 

"  Thank  you,  you  may  retire,"  said  Mr. 
Barton;  and  the  two  clerks  left  the 
room;  and  when  they  got  down  stairs, 
highly  delighted  their  fellow-clerk  below 
with  a  description  of  the  strange  scene 
they  had  just  Avitnessed. 

"  Our  friend,"  said  Mr.  Barton,  very 
blandly,  and  alluding  to  Agony  Jack, 
"  would  probably  like  to  take  some  little 
refreshment  after  the  admirable  exertion 
he  has  gone  through.     I  always  keep  a 
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special  bottle  in  my  buffet  there  for 
special  occasions.  What  do  you  say, 
sir?" 

Agony  Jack  murmured  something 
which  sounded  like  "  summut  short." 

"  It  is  fine  old  port,"  said  Mr.  Barton, 
smiHng. 

"  That'll  do,"  said  Agony  Jack. 

And  so  the  fine  old  port  was  brought 
out,  and  all  three  partook  thereof — 
Agony  Jack  smacking  his  lips,  and 
asseverating  that  it  was  prime  and  no 
mistake. 

"  Mr.  Barton,  I  want  you  to  go  back 
with  us  to  my  chambers,"  said  Denzil 
Raikes. 

"  I  am  yours  to  command  for  the  day," 
Mr.  Barton  said ;  and  tying  up  the  deeds, 
and  taking  them  under  his  arm,  the  three 
descended  to  the  lowest  office. 

"  I  shall  not  return  until  the  evening," 
Mr.  Barton  told  the  clerks. 
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Mr.  Barton,  Denzil  Eaikes,  and  Agony- 
Jack  then  passed  out  into  Commerce- 
court,  quite  oblivious,  on  their  exit,  of 
the  merriment  in  which  the  three  clerks 
indulged. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PITFALLS. 

Mr.  Bauton  has  been  with  Denzil  Raikes, 
attending  to  matters  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  Agony  Jack.  Both  Mr.  Barton 
and  Denzil  Raikes  are  evidently  in  high 
spirits,  and  when  the  solicitor  rises  to 
take  his  leave,  he  says  to  Agony  Jack, 
'*  Good  evening,  my  dear  friend ;  I  shall 
see  you  again  in  a  few  da3^s;  pray  allow 
me  to  shake  hands  with  you,  as  I  say 
good  evening." 

Agony  Jack  graciously  awarded  per- 
mission. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Mr.  Barton,  fer- 
vently, and  warmly  shaking  hands  with 
Agony  Jack;  *' good  evening." 
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"  And  I  shall  see  you  between  now 
and  then,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper  to  Denzil 
Eaikes,  evidently  referring  to  a  previous 
conversation ;  "  but  in  any  case,  twelve 
o'clock  at  Sackville,  the  day  after  the 
Derby." 

"  Twelve  o'clock,"  said  Raikes ;  and  he 
conducted  Mr.  Barton  out. 

"  Have  you  got  the  spade,  and  the  bag 
of  flints  and  nails  all  right?"  inquired 
Denzil  Raikes  of  Agony  Jack,  when  he 
re-entered  the  room. 

"  All  right,  sir,"  replied  Agony  Jack, 
bringing  out  of  a  closet  a  very  large, 
heavy  bag;  "  but  these  rusty  nails  in  the 
pieces  of  wood  sticks  out  of  this  bag 
awful — just  look,  sir,  at  the  pints  of  'em 
coming  out  of  the  sides  of  the  bag." 

The  bag  referred  to  was  a  large,  coarse 
canvas  bag,  which  bulged  out  on  every 
side,  and  through  which  projected  the 
points  of  rusty  nails. 

VOL.  III.  15 
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''  It'll  be  an  orkard  job  to  get  it  into 
the  cab,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  Agony  Jack; 
"and  then  how  are  we  to  get  it  from  the 
station  at  the  end  of  the  journey?" 

"  All  right,  Jack;  everything  will  be 
provided  and  in  readiness,"  said  Denzil 
Raikes. 

"  All  serene,"  cried  Agony  Jack;  "so 
on  we  goes  to  Turkey." 

This  was  the  brief  conversation  which 
passed  between  Denzil  Raikes  and  Agony 
Jack,  after  Mr.  Barton  left  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  that  the  latter  had  signed 
the  deeds  in  the  city.  A  cab  had  been 
sent  for  to  convey  the  two  to  the  railway 
station  at  London  Bridge,  on  their  road 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sackville  Chase. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  cab  was  announced. 

"  You  must  try  and  carry  the  bag  your- 
self. Jack,"  said  Raikes,  "because  you'll 
have  to  handle  it  down  in  the  country." 

"  Well,  but,  Mr.  Raikes,  look  at  these 
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here  nails  a-stickin'  out,"  remonstrated 
Agony  Jack;  "I  shall  be  sure  to  tear 
my  new  clothes  with  'em;"  and  Agony 
Jack  looked  apprehensive. 

Eaikes  laughed,  and  said  he  would 
assist  him  to  carry  the  bag  down.  "  So 
you  take  hold  of  one  end,  Jack,  and  I'll 
take  the  other. '^ 

*'  All  right,  that'll  be  the  ticket,"  re- 
sponded  Jack ;  and  so  between  them  they 
carried  the  bag  down,  and  placed  it  in 
the  cab,  together  with  a  spade. 

The  other  luggage  was  only  a  carpet- 
bag, which  contained  Agony  Jack's  old 
clothes,  and  which  Denzil  Raikes  himself 
carried.  Arrived  at  the  station,  Raikes 
took  their  tickets  for  the  Troutbrook 
station,  which  destination  they  reached 
without  any  particular  incident  occurring. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the 
occasion  of  Denzil  Raikes  dining  with 
Mr.  Sparke  in  the  little  villa  in  the  Re- 

15  —z 
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gent's  Park,  he  had  asked  that  gentle- 
man if  lie  could  inform  him  of  a  quiet 
trainer,  and  a  quiet  spot  to  train  at.  Mr. 
Sparke  knew  of  such  a  person  and  such 
a  spot,  and  it  was  close  to  Sackville  Chase. 
This  was  the  place  to  which  Arbitrator 
was  conveyed  to  be  trained  for  his  en- 
gagements ;  this  was  the  place  in  which 
he  was  located  now,  and  this  was  the  spot 
to  which  Denzil  Raikes  and  Agony  Jack 
were  journeying.  When  they  emerged 
from  the  station  at  Troutbrook,  Denzil 
Eaikes  said  to  Agony  Jack  in  a  whisper — 

"  The  moon's  rising.  Jack,  and  it  is 
near  the  full;  so  it  will  be  almost  like 
doing  the  trick  in  the  daylight,  wont  it?" 

"  Wont  it?"  echoed  Agony  Jack,  in 
high  glee,  and  chuckling.  "I  say,  Mr. 
Raikes,  is  it  a  heavy  wager,  Mr.  Raikes?" 

"  As  heavy  as  that  bag.  Jack,"  replied 
Denzil  Raikes,  seriously. 

"  Lord,  you  don't  say  so !"  cried  Agony 
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Jack,  distending  his  eyes  in  wonder; 
"  and  I  shall  win  it  all  for  you,  Mr. 
Kaikes.  Cracky,  Bill,  but  that's 
plummy  !'* 

"  And  you  will  win  it  all  for  me,  Jack," 
replied  Denzil  Eaikes,  in  the  same  tone 
as  before;  "and  what  is  more,  Jack,"  he 
added,  placing  his  hand  on  Agony  Jack's 
shoulder,  "this  night's  adventure  will 
make  your  fortune,  and  you  will  be  a 
gentleman  all  the  rest  of  your  life." 

"  Gentleman,  Mr.  Raikes!  None  of 
your  gammon,  now." 

"  If  we  get  through  this  night's  ad- 
venture all  right,  Jack,"  said  Denzil 
Raikes,  "  and  you  do  not  flinch  from 
your  task,  you  will  be  a  gentleman  all 
the  rest  of  your  days." 

"  Me  flinch,  Lord  bless  you,  Mr.  Raikes ! 
what  is  there  to  flinch  at?" 

"  Nothing — nothing,"  replied  Denzil 
Raikes,  abstractedly. 
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"  What's  the  time,  sir?"  inquired  Agony- 
Jack. 

"  It's  just  ten,  Jack." 

"  AYhy,  then,  we'd  better  be  off  to  the 
spot,  hadn't  we?"  Agony  Jack  inquired. 

"  All  in  good  time.  Jack ;  it  isn't 
very  far  from  here,"  Denzil  Kaikes  re- 
plied ;  "  but  first  of  all  we'll  go  down  to 
the  Sackville  Arms;  you'll  want  some- 
thing after  your  ride." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure !"  said  Agony  Jack, 
as  though  he  had  suddenly  recollected 
himself;  "  o'course — I  haven't  had  a  drop 
since  we  left  London  Bridge." 

"  Jack,  you  are  getting  very  fond  of 
drops,"  said  Denzil  Raikes,  laughing. 

"  Can't  do  without  'em,"  replied  Agony 
Jack.  "  Ah,  if  you'd  a-slept  out  o'nights 
in  fields,  as  I  have,  often  and  over  again, 
you'd  know  the  valley  of  a  drop.  It's 
victuals  and  drink,  sir — it's  victuals  and 
drink,  for  it  keeps  up  the  vitals." 
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There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Agony 
Jack  had  always  indulged  in  the  com- 
forting stimulus  to  which  he  referred, 
whenever  and  however  he  could  get  it; 
in  fact,  to  an  extent  far  beyond  that 
which  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
his  support,  even  during  the  period  of 
his  sleeping  out  at  nights  in  the  fields. 
His  appetite  for  this  stimulus  was  only 
bounded  by  its  supply;  and  therefore  it 
had  very  frequently  happened  that  when 
he  was  sleeping  at  night  in  the  fields,  he 
was  perfectly  oblivious  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  couch,  and  it  would  have  been 
the  same  to  him  if  it  had  been  the 
softest  and  most  luxurious  feather  bed. 
In  fact,  he  not  unfrequently  half-mad- 
dened himself  by  the  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence in  strong  spirits,  which  were 
very  often  placed  within  his  reach  by 
ardent  young  men  who  desired  to  see  the 
poor  outcast  card-seller  in  the  delirium 
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of  intoxication.  During  the  two  or  throe 
days  that  he  had  been  with  Denzil  Raikes, 
he  had  been  kept  within  bounds,  having 
been  informed  by  his  patron  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  ab- 
stain from  drink  until  a  certain  tin^e, 
when  he  should  have  liis  own  unre- 
strained liberty  to  do  just  as  he  pleased. 
He  stood  in  awe  of  Denzil  Eaikes,  and 
he  implicitly  followed  all  his  injunctions, 
and  so  he  had  been  perfectly  sober  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  Denzil  Eaikes  had  taken  him  from 
Blotter's-buildings. 

"  We'll  go  down  to  the  Sackville  Arms, 
Jack,"  said  Denzil  Raikes,  "and  have 
some  supper,  and  then  go  off  on  our 
expedition." 

There  happened  to  be  an  agricultural 
labourer,  in  a  very  dirty  smock-frock, 
upon  which  w^as  much  of  that  soil  in 
which  he  had  been  labouring,  standing 
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at  the  door  of  the  station,  and  Denzil 
Raikes  said  to  him — 

"  There,  my  good  fellow,  will  you  carry 
this  bag  for  me  down  to  the  Sackville 
Arms?" 

The  "good  fellow"  was  very  willing 
and  glad  to  do  it,  and  immediately  shoul- 
dered the  bag. 

"  Take  care  them  ticklers  don't  scratch 
your  back,"  said  Agony  Jack. 

"  Oh,  they  wont  go  through  my  smock 
frock — he  be  too  stiff  for  that;  it  yernt 
a  nail  as'll  go  through  him,"  said  the 
labourer. 

And  the  agriculturist  turned  down  the 
lane  leading  to  Troutbrook,  followed  by 
his  new  employers. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Sackville 
Arms,  whom  should  they  see  standing  at 
the  door,  smoking  a  cigar,  but  Mr.  Sparke, 
who,  the  moment  he  saw  Denzil  Raikes 
and  Agony  Jack,  uttered  an  exclamation 
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of  surprise,  and  cried — "  Blest  if  he 
wasn't  glad  to  see  'em." 

"  Well,  this  is  a  rummy  go,  isn't  it,  Mr. 
Sparke?"  said  Agony  Jack;  "why,  what 
can  have  brought  you  here,  sir?" 

What  indeed?  Agony  Jack  did  not 
observe  the  expressive  look  with  which 
Mr.  Sparke  favoured  Denzil  Eaikes,  or 
he  mif^cht  have  divined  that  the  rencontre 
was  not  altogether  unexpected  by  them. 

"  Who  do  you  think's  here  in  the  par- 
lour?" he  asked. 

"Don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  Denzil 
Eaikes,  although  he  knew  well  enough 
who  was  there. 

"Why,  John  Busby,"  replied  Mr. 
Sparke. 

"And  Willum?"  cried  Agony  Jack. 

"And  AVillum,  of  course,"  said  Mr. 
Sparke. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  on  it.  I  say,  Mr. 
Eaikes,"  said  Agony  Jack,  with  a  slight 
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chuckle — "  Suppose  I  go  in  and  surprise 
'em  by  myself  in  these  togs;  what  a 
lark,  eh?" 

Denzil  Kaikes  laughed,  and  thought 
it  would  be  a  lark  too,  and  said  Jack  had 
"  better  try  it,"  and  he  at  once  acted  on 
the  permission.  Limping  towards  the 
door  of  the  parlour  of  the  Sackville  Arms, 
he  opened  it  cautiously,  and  then  walked 
into  the  middle  of  the  room  with  mock 
dignity. 

"Well,  s'help  me,  if  it  aint  Agony 
Jack,  rigged  out  as  a  swell,"  cried  Willum, 
taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and 
opening  that  feature  wide  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Mr.  John  Busby,  I  hope  I  see  you 
well;  Willum,  your  fin,"  exclaimed 
Agony  Jack,  with  dignity;  and  then 
suddenly  forgetting  his  new  character 
altogether,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and 
exclaimed — "  This  is  a  go,  ain't  it?" 
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"But  what  25  the  go?"  inquired  Wil- 
lum. 

"Well,  it's  this;  I'm  come  into  my 
property,"  said  Agony  Jack. 

"Go  to  Bath!"  cried  Willum. 

"  Well,  I  will  one  o'  these  days,"  Agony 
Jack  said.  "But  just  now,  I  must  go 
and  join  my  noble  friends  outside ;"  and 
he  turned  and  left  the  room,  and  the 
moment  he  did  so,  he  was  followed  by 
Willum  and  John  Busby,  the  latter 
having  been  so  much  struck  by  the  change 
in  the  appearance  of  Agony  Jack  as  to 
have  been  rendered  quite  speechless;  at 
all  events,  he  had  said  nothing.  When 
they  reached  the  entrance -porch  of  the 
Sackville  Arms,  Agony  Jack  and  John 
Busby  and  Willum  were  all  equally  sur- 
prised to  see  Mr.  Sheraton  in  conversa- 
tion with  Denzil  Raikes  and  Mr.  Sparke, 
and  they  looked  the  surprise  they  felt. 

"  I  was  just  taking  an  evening  stroll," 
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he  said,  in  explanation  to  John  Busby, 
"  and  saw  your  friends  at  the  door 
here." 

John  Busby  would  have  gladly  told 
Mr.  Sheraton  that  Denzil  Eaikes  was  no 
particular  friend  of  his,  but  he  was  in  a 
state  of  doubt  whether  he  ought  to  do  so 
or  not. 

"  Ho,  Spandle !"  cried  Denzil  Raikes, 
into  the  house. 

"  Your  most  obedient,"  responded  the 
plump  landlord  of  the  Sackville  Arms, 
and  coming  forth. 

"  I  suppose  I  can  have  my  old  bedroom 
to-night,  eh?"  Denzil  Raikes  inquired. 

"  Oh,  certainly,  Mr.  Raikes.  Here, 
Jemima,  Mr.  Raikes  sleeps  here  to-night," 
cried  Spandle  to  tlie  handmaiden. 

"  And  I  and  my  friend  here  Avould  like 
something  for  supper  directly;"  and  when 
Denzil  Raikes  said  "my  friend  here," 
he  pointed  to  Agony  Jack,  at  which  both 
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John  Busby  and  Willum  stared  in  open- 
mouthed  astonishment. 

"  Blest  if  he  arn't  come  into  property ; 
it  warn't  gammon,"  whispered  Willum  to 
John  Busby. 

"  So  I  should  say  by  the  look  on  it," 
acquiesced  John  Busby,  behind  his  hand. 

"What  would  you  like  to  have,  Mr. 
Kaikes,  sir?"  Spandle,  the  plump  land- 
lord, inquired. 

''Jack,  what  would  you  like  to  have?'^ 
Denzil  Raikes  asked  of  Agony  Jack. 

Jack  limped  towards  Denzil  Raikes, 
and  putting  his  hand  to  the  side  of  his 
mouth,  whispered  into  Raikes'  ear — ''  I 
once  see  'em  a-cooking  some  ham  and  eggs 
here." 

"Well?" 

"  And  I  couldn't  have  none  then." 

"  And  so  vou'd  like  to  have  some  now, 
eh?" 

"The  very  ticket,  Mr.  Eaikes." 
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*'  Spandle,  my  friend  here  says  that 
you  are  noted  for  ham  and  eggs,"  Denzil 
Kaikes  said  to  the  landlord. 

"  Uncommon,  Mr.  Raikes,"  Spandle 
replied. 

"  Well,  then,  we'll  have  some  directly; 
so  give  the  order  at  once,  because  I  and 
my  friend  here  have  got  to  make  a  call  be- 
fore we  go  to  bed — eh.  Jack?"  and  Denzil 
Raikes  was  merrier  than  he  had  ever  seen 
him  before,  Agony  Jack  thought. 

The  next  minute,  the  landlord  of  the 
Sackville  Arms  was  heard  crying  out  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs — 

"Jemima,  ham  and  eggs  directly  for 
Mr.  Raikes  and  his  friend." 

Agony  Jack  again  whispered  to  Den- 
zil Raikes  as  before — "  I  should  like  to 
stand  summat  to  Busby  and  Willum.  May 
I,  sir?" 

"  Oh,  certainly,  Jack,"  he  replied,  and 
then   added   aloud — "John    Busby,   my 
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friend  Jack  wishes  you  to  have  a  glass 
with  him  before  we  go  to  supper,  if  you've 
no  objection." 

''Lord  bless  3^ou,  sir,  objection !  greatest 
pleasure  in  life!"  John  Busby  replied, 
quite  bewildered. 

''  Now,  then,  come  along,  you  two 
blokes,  and  let's  have  it;"  and  Agony 
Jack  led  the  way  into  the  parlour  again, 
where  the  trio  became  instantly  very 
jolly. 

"  I  need  not  say  that  I  have  placed  im- 
plicit faith  in  you,"  said  Mr.  Sheraton  to 
Raikes ;  "but  I  really  cannot  see  what  you 
intend  to  do  afterwards  with  this 
cripple." 

''  You  have  not  seen  Madame  Capelli, 
since  we  parted  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Sheraton. 
"And  your  wife?" 

''  Has  informed  me  of  the  discovery 
and  implored  me  to  leave  everything  in 
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your  hands,  which  you  see  I  have  done," 
was  Mr.  Sheraton's  reply. 

"  It  is  well,"  mused  Denzil  Raikes. 

"  But  you  have  not  told  me  what  you 
intend  to  do  with  this  cripple,  after  this 
night's  ruse  has  been  accomplished." 

"  Convey  him  to  my  estate,  where  he 
will  reside  for  the  remainder  of  his  days." 

Mr.  Sheraton  looked  in  amazement  at 
Denzil  Raikes,  and,  under  his  breath,  ex- 
claimed— ''  Your  estate !" 

"  Seek  to  know  no  more  just  now,  my 
dear  Sheraton.  In  two  days  more,  every- 
thing shall  be  unravelled,  and  you  shall  be 
supreme.  Take  your  way  now  to  Sack- 
ville  Hall.  You  will  be  with  him  at  the 
Derby,  of  course.  On  the  day  after  the 
Derby  you  must  get  him  down  here,  and 
then, our  drama  will  be  played  out." 

"  And  yourself?"  suggested  Mr.  She- 
raton. 

"  It  will  be  a  great  reward  to  me  to  be 
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the  Deus  ex  machina  of  the  drama.  But 
I  have  my  substantial  reward  too,"  said 
Denzil  Raikes.  "  Fear  not ;  I  have  amply 
taken  care  of  that." 

"  In  your  hands  then  be  it  all/'  said 
Mr.  Sheraton. 

"  In  my  hands  it  all  is !"  Denzil  Raikes 
said  with  a  smile  of  much  meaning. 

And  Mr.  Sheraton  wished  Denzil 
Raikes  good  night. 

It  was  rather  remarkable,  that  although 
Mr.  Sparke  had  heard  the  whole  of  this 
conversation,  he  had  made  no  observation 
whatever  himself;  but  when  Mr.  Sheraton 
had  taken  his  departure,  he  said  to  Denzil 
Raikes — 

"  Rather  funny  that  Jack  should  want 
to  treat  John  Busby  and  Sturk — wasn't 
it?" 

Denzil  Raikes  smiled,  and  said  it  was. 
He  then  added:  "  I  think  they  must  have 
had  enough  hobnobbing  by  this  time,  so 
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I  leave  those  two  interesting  individuals 
to  you,  Sparke." 

"  All  right ;  I'll  see  that  they  perform 
their  parts,  you  may  depend  upon  it," 
Mr.  Sparke  said. 

"And  *just  engage  that  clodhopper 
there,"  said  Denzil  Raikes,  "  to  carry  the 
bag  up  to  the  common ;  tell,  him  he  shall 
have  half  a  sovereign.  You  know  what 
to  say." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  can  manage  him,"  Mr. 
Sparke  said,  laughing. 

At  this  point  Agony  Jack  was  heard 
to  cry  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  All 
right — hooray!"  and  rushing  out  of  the 
parlour,  he  said  to  Denzil  Raikes, 
"  Ham  and  eggs  is  ready,  Mr.  Raikes — 
come  along,  sir.  Good  night,  my  bricks," 
he  cried  to  John  Busby  and  Willum; 
"  sorry  I  shan't  be  able  to  meet  you  at 
the  Derby  this  time,  but  I've  got  to  go  to 
my  estate  in  the  country — ha !  ha  1" 
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Mr.  Sparke  cast  a  meaning  look  to- 
wards Denzil  Raikes,  who  smiled  as  he 
returned  the  look.  The  landlord  of  the 
Sackville  Arms  conducted  his  guests  to 
the  savoury  supper  that  had  been  pro- 
vided for  them,  while  Mr.  Spiflrke  went, 
into  the  parlour  with  John  Busby  and 
Willum. 

Agony  Jack  asseverated  that  he  had 
never  in  all  his  born  days  enjoyed  such  a 
supper  as  them  there  ham  and  eggs;  and 
blest  if  he'd  have  anything  to  do  with 
any  more  cards  while  he  could  get  such 
suppers  as  them. 

"  Win  me  the  wager  of  to-night,  Jack, 
and  you'll  never  sell  any  more  cards,"  re- 
plied Denzil  Raikes. 

"  Win  it !  A  dozen  sich,"  cried  Agony 
Jack,  confidently. 

"Very  well,  then.  Now  to  do  it;  so 
go  at  once  upstairs  and  change  your 
clothes; — here  is  the  key  of   the  bag." 
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And  Denzil  Raikes  handed  the  key  to 
Agony  Jack.     '*  You  know  the  room." 

"All  right  —  it  wasn't  the  fust  time 
he'd  been  in  them  there  Arms,"  Agony 
Jack  replied,  and  took  his  way  to  the 
bedroom. 

The  required  change  in  his  toilette  did 
not  take  much  time;  for  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  down  m  the 
lower  room  again,  attired  in  the  old  suit, 
the  members  of  which  had  been  for  so 
long  a  time  old  familiar  friends  to  him, 
indeed,  and  by  which  he  was  known  the 
country  over.  Denzil  Raikes  gazed  upon 
him  with  an  expression  of  sadness  upon 
his  countenance,  for  a  crowd  of  thoughts 
rushed  through  his  mind  at  the  moment. 

"  Now,  Jack,"  he  said,  "  shoulder  the 
spade,  and  let  us  be  off  to  the  ground." 

"All  right,  sir;  I'm  ready,"  replied 
Jack. 

And  they  emerged  from  the  room  into 
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the  long  passage  that  led  to  the  front 
door  of  the  Sackville  Arms.  Here  they 
encountered  the  plump  landlord,  who, 
perceiving  the  change  that  had  been 
effected  in  the  appearance  of  Agony- 
Jack,  exclaimed — 

"Well!  Tm  blest  if  I  didn't  think  I 
knowed  yer;  but  I  couldn't  call  -^o  mind 
where  I'd  seen  yer."  And  then  he  roared 
out  a  loud  laugh,  and  cried — "  This  is  a 
lark,  Mr.  Eaikes." 

"  Yes,  we're  out  on  a  bit  of  a  spree," 
said  Denzil  Raikes,  not  at  all  disconcerted 
at  the  recognition  of  Agony  Jack  by  the 
landlord.  "  Come  along.  Jack,"  he  cried 
to  Agony  Jack,  "  or  we  shall  be  keeping 
our  friends  waiting." 

And  they  passed  out  of  the  house  down 
the  road  —  the  plump  landlord  gazing 
after  them  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
until  they  were  lost  to  his  view  round  a 
turn  of  the  road. 
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They  took  their  way  across  the  park 
by  the  foot-road  that  ran  in  front  of 
Sackville  Hall;  and  when  they  arrived 
opposite  the  mansion,  which  stood  out  in 
strong  relief  in  the  moonlight,  Denzil 
Kaikes  paused  for  a  moment,  gazing 
upon  it,  and  then  said — 

'^  It  is  a  noble  old  pile;  is  it  not. 
Jack?" 

"  Stunnin'  big  house,  and  no  mistake ; 
but,  lord  !  Mr.  Raikes,  perhaps  the  chap . 
as  lives  in  it  aint  no  happier  than  you  or 
me." 

"  Perhaps  not.  Jack,"  said  Denzil 
Raikes,  abstractedly. 

"  Only  he  must  have  a  precious  lot  o' 
tin,  mustn^t  he,  sir?"  Agony  Jack  in- 
quired. 

"  I  dare  say  he  is  pretty  well  provided 
in  that  respect,"  Denzil  Raikes  said. 
"  But  that^s  not  the  only  thing  to  make  a 
man  happy.  Jack;  is  it?" 
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Agony  Jack  had  doubts  upon  that 
point;  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
a  cove  with  a  house  like  that,  and  with 
lots  o*  blunt,  hadn't  got  much  to  care 
about.  "If  I  was  him,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  wouldn't  I  have  a  nobby  stud !" 

They  walked  on  through  the  park,  and 
took  their  way  by  the  side  of  the  lake; 
and  in  a  short  time  they  reached  a  lane, 
which  they  entered,  and  followed  its 
course  for  about  a  mile;  and  then  they 
came  to  an  open  place,  that  looked  like 
an  extensive  common.  It  was  slightly 
undulating,  and  was  of  very  considerable 
extent.  They  struck  across  one  corner 
of  this  common,  and  came  to  a  point 
where  they  found  the  man  with  the  bag 
of  nails  and  flints. 

"All  right,  my  man,"  said  Denzil 
Raikes]  "you  are  here  before  us,  then." 

"I've  been  here  better  nor  half  an 
hour,  sir,"  said  the  man. 
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*^Have  you,  indeed?"  Denzil  Raikes 
said;  "you  must  have  come  along  pretty 
sharply,  then.  Here's  your  money ;  and 
you  must  go  back  to  the  gentleman  who 
sent  you,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  say 
that  we  are  waiting  for  him." 

"I'll  go  as  slick  as  a  flash,  sir,"  ex- 
claimed the  man,  his  eyes  glistening  with 
delight  at  the  sight  of  the  half-sovereign 
that  Denzil  Raikes  handed  to  him; 
"  best  night's  work  I've  done  this  year, 
sir." 

"  Yery  good.  Now,  off  you  go,"  said 
Denzil  Raikes. 

"  Off's  the  word.  I'll  be  at  the  Sack- 
ville  Arms  in  less  than  a  hour." 

And  the  man  started  off  at  a  run 
across  the  common,  to  deliver  his  mes- 
sage to  Mr.  Sparke.  He  need  not  have 
been  in  such  a  hurry,  however;  but  then 
he  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Sparke,  with 
two  other  individuals,  was  at  that  very 
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moment  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
of  the  spot  on  which  Denzil  Raikes  and 
Agony  Jack  were  standing.  And  why 
they  were  in  that  particular  spot,  at  that 
particular  time,  may  be  explained  by  the 
conversation  which  passed  between  Mr. 
Sparke  and  John  Busby  and  Willum, 
when  those  two  individuals  were  joined 
by  Mr.  Sparke  after  he  had  parted  with 
Denzil  Raikes  at  the  door  of  the  Sack- 
ville  Arms. 

"  Now,  you,  John  Busby,  and  Bill 
Sturk,  you  can  both  of  you  see  as  far 
into  a  brick  wall  as  most  people,"  said 
Mr.  Sparke.  "  I'm  come  down  here 
to  watch  a  game,  and  you  must  help 
me." 

"  A  game !  —  what's  up,  then,  Mr. 
Sparke?"  John  Busby  inquired. 

''  Why,  you  see  that  that  Agony 
Jack's  down  here;  and  that  man  that  is 
with  him  I  strongly  suspect  has  brought 
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him  down  to  do  a  bit  of  nobbling — you 
understand." 

'^  Blest  if  I  didn't  think  there  was 
summat  in  them  there  clothes  as  warn't 
the  thing!"  exclaimed  Willum. 

"  But  where's  the  nobblin'  to  be,  Mr. 
Sparke?"  inquired  John  Busby. 

"  Suppose  I  say  that  Sackville's  the 
word?"  cried  Mr.  Sparke,  emphatically. 

"  What !"  roared  John  Busby ;  "  a-goin' 
to  try  the  game  on  Sackville  ?  Let 
me  go  to  that  Agony  Jack  at  once!" 
And  he  jumped  energetically  from  his 
seat. 

"  No,  no;  that  would  spoil  it  all,"  said 
Mr.  Sparke,  decidedly.  "  You  must  both 
come  with  me.  From  what  I've  over- 
heard, it  strikes  me  that  we  can  catch 
him  in  the  very  fact." 

"Lord!  that  would  be  stunnin',"  ex- 
claimed Willum,  bringing  his  fist  with  a 
bang  on  to  the  table. 
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"  So  say — are  you  both  game  to  start 
with  me  at  once?"  asked  Mr.  Sparkc. 

"  Game !"  cried  John  Busby,  and  he 
put  his  hat  on  with  an  energetic  thump. 
"  Come  along." 

And  they  went  along  accordingly. 

"  Now,  you  can  leave  the  bag  here,  you 
know.  Jack,"  said  Denzil  Raikes;  "and 
when  youVe  dug  one  hole  you  can  come 
and  fetch  as  many  of  these  pieces  of 
wood  with  nails,  and  the  flints  and  broken 
glass,  as  will  fill  the  hole,  and  so  on  until 
you've  dug  all  the  twelve  holes.  It's  just 
the  time  to  begin ;  and  mind,  in  order  to 
win  the  wager,  you  must  finish  all  the 
twelve  holes  before  three  o'clock.  Now, 
off  you  go  with  the  spade." 

"  Hoorray !  Off  we  go  with  the  spade,'* 
cried  Agony  Jack,  gaily ;  and  he  trudged 
away  to  the  spot  that  liad  been  indicated, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  had  dug  one 
of  the  holes,  carefully  placing  the  piece  of 
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turf  on  one  side,  to  cover  it  over  again 
when  it  was  filled  with  the  flints  and 
broken  glass.  He  then  returned  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  left  Denzil  Raikes,  and 
carried  the  necessary  quantity  of  flints, 
broken  glass,  and  blacks  of  wood  with 
the  nails,  to  fill  the  hole.  This  he  did,, 
much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  three  times ; 
but  at  the  fourth,  while  in  the  act  of 
filling  up  the  hole,  he  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  footsteps  near  him.  In  another 
instant  a  stalwart  hand  was  on  his 
shoulder,  grasping  the  collar  of  his  coat, 
and  the  voice  of  John  Busby  roared 
out — 

"  What !  I've  got  you  at  it  again,  have 
I.  Come  along,  you  infernal  rascal.  Lay 
hold  of  him  on  the  other  side,  "Willum." 

"  I'll  shake  the  blessed  life  out  on  him,** 
cried  Willum,  as  he  seized  Agony  Jack 
on  the  other  side,  and  practically  carrying 
out  partially  the  threat  he  had  uttered ; 
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for  he  shook  Agony  Jack  violently,  the 
collar  of  the  old  hunting  coat  standing 
the  operation  wonderfully  well. 

"Let  me  alone,  Mr.  Busby;  let  me 
alone,  will  yer?"  cried  Agony  Jack, 
making  desperate  efforts  to  release  him- 
self.    "  What  are  you  a-doing  of?" 

"  We've  caught  him  a-doin'  the  nob- 
blin  again,  have  we?"  said  John  Busby, 
between  his  teeth. 

"  It  aint  no  nobblin — it's  to  win  a 
wager.  Let  me  go,  will  yer  ?"  and  Agony 
Jack  kicked  and  plunged  so  desperately 
that  it  was  as  much  as  both  John  Busby 
and  Willum,  with  their  united  efforts, 
could  do  to  hold  him. 

"  To  win  a  wager?  in  course  it  is;  this 

is  why  theyVe  bin  a  laying  agin  Sack- 

ville,  is  it?     Come  along,  you  wagabone, 

and  be  took  up  afore  the  earl." 

"  Wot  for?"  roared  Agony  Jack. 

"  For  try  in'  to  spile  the  greatest  Darby 
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hoss  as  ever  galloped.  Come  along,  you 
nobblin'  wagerbone."  And  John  Busby 
and  Willum  dragged  him  along,  and  off 
the  common,  until  they  came  to  the  spot 
where  Mr.  Sparke  was  awaiting  the  issue 
of  the  seizure. 

"  Well !  who  is  it  that  was  doing  this 
diabolical  deed?"  inquired  Mr.  Sparke,  in 
a  feigned  tone  of  curiosity. 

"Why,  look  here,  Mr.  Sparke — it's 
somebody  as  you  knows  well;  look  at 
him,"  cried  John  Busby. 

"What!  Agony  Jack!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Sparke,  in  assumed  astonishment. 

"  In  his  own  togs  again,  you  see,"  said 
Willum. 

"Well,  Agony,  I  wouldn't  have  be- 
lieved it  of  you,  if  I  hadn't  seen  it  with 
my  own  eyes;  I  wouldn't,  indeed.  Jack." 

"Believed  what,  Mr.  Sparke?"  cried 
Agony  Jack,  in  desperation.  "  What 
the "  and  here  he  used  an  expletiqre 
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suggestive  of  the  sanguinary  infernal 
regions.  "  What  the  sanguinary  infernal 
regions  is  this  here  game?" 

*' What  is  your  game,  Jack?"  inquired 
Mr.  Sparke,  quite  sorrowfully. 

"  Why,  it's  this  here,  Mr.  Sparke— Mr. 
Kaikes  has  made  a  wager  with  two  or 
three  swells,  that  I  couldn't  dig  a  dozen 
holes  and  fill  'em  up  again,  between 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  and  I  was  a  winning  the 
wager,  when  these  blokes  comes  up  an' 
collars  me." 

''Ho!  ho!  ho!"  roared  John  Busby; 
"  that's  a  nice  tale  to  gammon  flats  wdth, 
but  it  won't  do  here.  Jack ;  so  into  quod 
you  goes  till  such  time  as  you  can  be  took 
afore  the  earl." 

"  It's  of  no  use  comin'  any  gammon  of 
that  sort,  Jack,  because  it's  plain  enough 
that  you've  been  tryin'  to  nobble  the 
favourite ;  and  a  devilish  good  plan  it  was 
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to  do  it  too,  only  they're  wide-oh  down 
here,  Jack,  and  they  twigged  you  at  the 
Sackville  Arms  to-night." 

"Why,  Mr.  Sparke,  only  go  and  ask 
Mr.  Raikes " 

"  I  know  him  well  enough,"  said  Mr. 
Sparke,  interrupting  Agony  Jack.  ''  He 
and  his  friends  have  been  laying  against 
the  favourite  till  all  was  blue,  and  they 
wanted  to  make  him  safe." 

A  new  light  seemed  suddenly  to  break 
in  upon  Agony  Jack,  and  he  cried  in  a 
subdued  tone,  indicative  of  the  alarm  he 
felt — "  Lord !  do  you  think  that  was  his 
game?" 

"  I  know  it  was  his  game,"  replied  Mr. 
Sparke;  "  so  you  had  better  go  quietly 
up  to  the  Hall,  and  I'll  do  what  I  can  for 
you." 

"  Come  along,  then,"  said  Jack,  re- 
signedly.     "Let's   go  to  the  Hall  and 
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send  for  Mr.  Raikes;  he'll  clear  me,  I 
know." 

And  closely  guarded  by  John  Busby 
and  Willum  on  either  side,  each  holding 
Agony  Jack  by  the  wrist  and  collar  of 
his  coat,  the  prisoner  was  conducted  to 
Sackville  Hall,  and  Mr.  Sheraton  having 
been  summoned,  and  the  nature  of  the 
case  explained  to  that  gentleman,  he 
directed  that  Agony  Jack  should  be 
taken  to  the  stables,  and  locked  up  in  one 
of  them  until  he  could  be  arrai<]jned 
before  the  magistrates. 

And  Agony  Jack,  protesting  energeti- 
cally against  his  arrest,  was  conveyed  to 
the  stables  accordingly,  and  w^as  there 
closely  watched  and  guarded  alternately 
by  John  Busby  and  Willum. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    DERBY — A   CONTEST   THEREAT  :    ONE   NOT  OFTEN 
WITNESSED    ON   THE   DOWNS   OF   EPSOM. 

There  are  some  subjects  that  admit  of 
constantly  recurring  description,  and  yet 
never  become  threadbare  or  worn-out,  or 
rather  never  lose  their  interest,  even, 
although  the  description  thereof  be  little 
more  than  an  echo  of  that  which  was  last 
read  upon  the  same  subject.  Christmas 
Day  and  Christmas  Eve  are  elaborately 
described  by  thousands  of  pens  on  every 
recurrence  of  those  festive  occasions ;  and 
although  nothing  new  may  be,  or  perhaps 
can  be,  said  upon  the  subject,  yet  all  read 
the  description  with  avidity  and  mani- 
fest pleasure.     The  influence  of  the  time 
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is  upon  them,  and  they  are  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  the  universal  festival,  and 
to  the  descriptive  illustration  of  the 
Christmas  feast :  the  magnificent  turkeys 
in  their  porcine  chains;  the  massive  ribs 
of  beef,  standing  in  the  huge  disli  like  a 
piece  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  ship;  the 
globukir  plum-pudding,  smiling  through 
an  Ethiopia  complexion,  and  crowned 
with  the  pleasant  plume  of  crimson- 
berried  holly;  the  manifold  mince-pies, 
and  the  subsequent  pungent  punch;  and 
all  and  sundry  the  other  ingredients  of  a 
Christmas  dinner.  Do  we  not  read  of  them 
all  at  any  Christmas  time,  in  every  journal 
that  we  peruse,  and  in  every  book  that 
Ave  read  ?  for  of  course,  at  that  time,  we 
look  at  Christmas  books  only.  And  is 
not  the  same  old  story  told  in  the  same 
old  way,  and  with  the  same  old,  unvary- 
ing incidents;  and  do  we  not  take  the 
same  old  pleasure  in  perusing  them  as  we 
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did  years  and  years  gone  by,  if  we  are 
elderly,  and  as  we  did  last  year,  or  the 
year  before,  if  we  be  juvenile.  Yes,  we 
do,  for  the  description  of  Christmas  and  of 
Christmas  time  admits  of  constant  repe- 
tition, even  as  the  succession  of  the  time 
must  be  never-ending  while  humanity 
shall  last. 

So  with  the  street  Punch :  who  ever 
gets  tired  of  seeing  Punch  and  Judy? 
Not  that  very  old  man  whose  countenance 
in  repose  is  suggestive  of  parchment,  but 
who  at  this  moment,  when  he  has  just 
put  on  his  spectacles  to  gaze  at  Punch's 
audacious  antics,  is  smiling  all  over  his 
leathery  face  with  an  interest  that 
banishes  for  the  moment  all  thought  of 
that  business  which  he  is  bent  upon,  and 
which  has  made  his  countenance  all 
anxiety  as  he  walks  along  the  street. 
Not  that  young,  open-countenanced, 
fresh- coloured   boy,  with   the  hoop  and 
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the  baton  in  his  hand,  and  who  is  gazing 
with  eyes  intent  upon  the  pummelling 
that  poor  Judy  is  receiving  at  the  hands 
of  her  reprobate  husband.  Not  that 
usually  demure  dame  in  the  faded  brown 
bonnet  and  preposterous  green  parasol, 
whose  acquaintances  are  few,  and  whose 
sympathies  are  small.  Not  that  grave 
member  of  the  judicial  bench,  who  stops 
as  he  is  crossing  the  end  of  the  street, 
and  looks  at  Punch,  but  not  judicially. 
Not  that  beadle,  who,  as  he  gazes  upon 
the  representative  of  himself  being  mal- 
treated by  the  audacious  hunchback, 
forgets  his  own  dignity,  and  laughs  a 
loud  guffaw.  No,  not  any  one  of  these, 
nor  any  one  at  all  in  the  crowd  that 
always  gathers  round  the  peripatetic 
theatre  of  Punch,  can  ever  get  tired  of 
that  histrionic  representation,  which  has 
been  the  same  in  all  its  features,  inci- 
dents, and  scenes,  from  time  immemorial. 
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So  also  with  the  great  Derby  day. 
Who  is  there  amongst  us  who  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  its  every  feature?  Who  is 
there  in  all  this  mighty  London  who  does 
not  know  that  it  is  the  English  saturnalia, 
in  the  celebration  of  which  all  ranks  are 
levelled,  and  the  peer  and  the  sweep,  the 
high-born  dame  and  the  lowly  spouse, 
the  tricked-out  gent  and  the  elaborate 
swell,  the  frivolous  and  the  sedate,  the 
substantial  city  man  and  the  insolvent 
trader,  the  high,  the  low,  the  great,  the 
small,  the  intermediate  and  the  non- 
descript, pursue  one  common  road  with 
one  common  end — the  Epsom  downs? 

The  Epsom  week  is,  indeed,  the 
English  carnival,  and  it  has  been  de- 
scribed in  every  form  and  every  style,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  tabernacle  oration; 
and  yet  the  subject  is  ever  fresh,  and 
always  attractive. 

It  is  a  brilliant  day,  and  the  mighty 
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throng  upon  tliose  rolling  downs — for 
they  seem  to  be  rolling  like  mighty 
billows — out  upon  the  horizon  yonder,  is 
scattered  everywhere,  heterogeneous,  and 
yet  producing  one  harmonious  whole — a 
life  picture,  moving  everywhere,  and  yet 
so  still  in  its  vastness,  that  from  a  dis- 
tance it  might  be  photographed  like  a 
forest  or  a  sea.  From  the  roof  of  the 
surcharged  stand  Ave  can  look  down  upon 
a  scene,  indeed,  that  has  no  parallel  in  all 
the  wide  world  over;  and  every  year  its 
great  proportions  seem  to  grow  larger 
still. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  iron 
road  to  Epsom,  now  there  are  two;  but 
although  they  both  of  them  take  their 
thousands  upon  thousands  to  the  Downs 
on  the  great  day,  it  is  a  question  Avhether 
the  characteristics  of  the  road,  which  have 
so  frequently  been  described  and  illus- 
trated, have  been  much  changed  thereby. 
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As  many  vehicles  of  all  kinds  are  seen 
upon  the  road  as  formerly,  and  the 
return  from  the  Derby  presents,  on 
Clapham  Common,  at  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  as  lengthened,  as  in- 
congruous, and  as  heterogeneous  a  stream 
as  in  former  years,  when  there  was  no 
railway.  The  reason  must  be  that  the 
great  bulk  of  those  who  go  by  railway 
to  the  Derby  now,  did  not  go  when  the 
Queen's  highway  was  the  only  route  to 
the  Downs. 

Some  of  our  friends  have  arrived  upon 
the  Downs,  but  not  all  w^hom  we  had 
expected  to  see  there.  The  Earl  of 
Sackville  and  Mr.  Sheraton  are  on  the 
stand,  and  so  are  Mr.  Van  Bruggen  and 
Denzil  Kaikes,  and  so  are  Jonas  Nixon 
and  John  Busby  and  "Willum;"  al- 
though, of  course,  they  are  not  all 
together.  The  earl  and  his  companion, 
and  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen,  are  in  the  stew^ards* 
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stand;  the  others  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned are  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
But  Mdlle.D'Arlincourtis  not  there;  and, 
of  course.  Agony  Jack  is  not  there,  for 
at  this  moment  he  is  in  the  custody  of 
an  experienced  officer  sent  especially 
from  London,  by  whom  it  matters  not. 

Everybody  who  has  journeyed  to  the 
exciting  scene  which  the  Epsom  Downs 
to-day  present  has  heard  of  Agony  Jack's 
attempt  and  failure;  for  the  readers  of 
the  morning  papers  have  been  startled 
by  this  announcement  in  conspicuous 
type: — "Diabolical  attempt  to  destroy 
the  Derby  favourite."  Under  which  was  a 
detailed  account  of  a  most  dastardly 
attempt,  which  had  happily  been  frus- 
trated— so  the  statement  ran — to  de- 
stroy by  an  ingenious  mode  the  Derby 
favourite  on  his  training-ground.  This 
plan  was  simply  that  of  digging  several 
holes   in  the  ground,   filling  them  with 
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broken  glass,  pieces  of  wood  mth  long 
nails  driven  in  them,  and  with  flints,  and 
then  covering  the  whole  loosely  over 
with  grass,  so  that  the  traps  might  not 
be  seen.  The  object  was  obvious :  the 
moment  the  Derby  favourite  placed  a 
foot  on  any  of  these  holes  he  would,  of 
course,  be  irretrievably  lamed  and  de- 
stroyed as  a  racer.  The  report  concluded 
by  stating  that  the  perpetrator  of  this 
diabolical  attempt  had  happily  been  dis- 
covered in  the  very  act  by  some  servants 
of  the  Earl  of  Sackville,  and  was  then  in 
custody,  and  would  be  examined  before 
the  magistrates  on  the  morrow.  The 
report  farther  stated,  that  the  actual 
culprit  was  a  well-known  individual  on 
all  race-courses  as  a  seller  of  race-cards, 
and  whose  sobriquet  was  "  Agony  Jack." 
It  was,  however,  generally  believed,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  he  was  but  the 
instrument  of  designing  miscreants,  who 
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were  in  a  much  higher  grade  of  life,  and 
who,  it  Avas  to  be  hoped,  would  be  dis- 
covered and  meet  with  a  just  retribution. 

Such  a  report  as  this  roused  public 
indignation  on  the  Downs  to  boiling- 
point,  and  it  perhaps  was  a  fortunate 
thing  for  Agony  Jack  that  he  was  far 
distant  from  the  scene,  for  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  torn  in  pieces  had  he 
been  there. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to 
the  absence  of  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  from 
the  scene  in  which  she  would  have  taken 
so  much  interest,  or  to  the  cause  of  that 
absence.  The  Earl  of  Sackville  had 
vainly  sought  an  interview  with  her  after 
the  meeting  of  himself,  the  countess,  and 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt.  She  had  inflexibly 
denied  it,  but  she  had  forwarded  to  him 
this  mysterious  missive : — "  I  will  meet 
you  at  Sackville  Hall  at  twelve  o'clock 
on  Thursday — you  will  be  there."  There 
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was  no  signature  to  this,  nor  any  date — 
indeed,  there  was  nothing  but  that  bare 
intimation  beyond  the  superscription, 
"  To  the  Earl  of  SackviUe." 

The  Earl  oi'  Sackville  had  shown  it  to 
Mr.  Sheraton,  and  had  asked  that  gen- 
tleman what  he  thought  it  could  mean ; 
but  Mr.  Sheraton,  with  a  solemn  coun- 
tenance, said  he  did  not  know,  and  yet 
no  one  knew  better  than  he.  He  merely 
added  that  it  was  rather  a  singular  co- 
incidence that  his  lordship  would  have 
to  go  to  Sackville  Hall  on  the  day  men- 
tioned to  examine  the  prisoner. 

The  earl  said  it  was  strange,  and  he 
added  that  he  should  certainly  be  there, 
because  he  was  determined  to  get  at  the  "* 

bottom  of  this  diabolical  conspiracy  and 
mystery. 

Mr.  Sheraton  remarked  that  he  thought 
the  noble  earl  would  be  sure  to  do  it. 

Lord  Belfleur  had  arranged  to  accom- 
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pany  Mr.  Van  Bruggen  and  Denzil 
Eaikes  to  the  Derby,  but  the  grand 
stand  is  not  graced  by  his  presence  when 
the  great  day  arrives.  He,  too,  has  been 
pertinacious  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain 
an  audience  of  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  and 
he  has  written  imploring  letters  to  her 
to  grant  him  his  suit,  and  he  is  in  the 
very  depths  of  wretchedness  and  misery. 
He  sits  in  his  own  room  moping,  and  he 
mixes  his  Badminton  with  a  melancholy, 
not  to  say  ghostly,  air.  It  is  true  that 
for  a  space  of  five  minutes  he  had  that 
morning  flickered  up  into  a  blaze  of  de- 
light when  a  note  had  been  put  into  his 
hand  from  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt.  It  was 
as  mysterious  as  the  one  she  had  sent 
to  the  earl.  She  would  meet  him,  she 
said,  at  Sackville  Hall  on  Thursday 
morning  at  twelve  o'clock.  This  plunged 
the  young  lord  into  a  reverie  that  almost 
overwhelmed  him,  and  under  the  influ- 
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ence  of  which  he  mixed  enough  Bad- 
minton for  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast;  and  he 
determined  not  to  go  to  the  Derby,  but 
to  go  to  Sackville  Hall,  as  requested  by 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

'  The  same  messenger  who  had  con- 
veyed Lord  Belfleur's  note  delivered  one 
also  for  the  Countess  of  Sackville,  in 
which  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  made  the 
same  request  as  she  had  done  to  Lord 
Belfleur  and  the  Earl  of  Sackville;  and 
the  whole  of  the  day  the  Countess  of 
Sackville  thought  much  more  of  that 
note  and  its  writer  than  she  did  of  the 
consecration  of  the  shirts  and  slippers  for 
the  reverend  pastor  of  St.  Bottlenose,  at 
which  she  was  assisting. 

The  Honourable  Reginald  was  neither 
at  the  Derby  nor  at  the  consecration, 
and  nobody  seemed  to  know  where  he 
was. 

The  bell  has  rung  to  clear  the  course 
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for  the  great  national  turf  contest  of 
England,  and  the  course  looks  like  a  strip 
of  green  cloth  with  dense  black  borders. 
That  mighty  throng,  as  vast  in  numbers 
as  the  population  of  a  continental  state 
— greater  than  great  armies  that  have- 
conquered  kingdoms  and  destroyed  dy- 
nasties— has  been  moved  at  the  wave  of 
a  powerless  arm,  and  brought  into  order, 
undisciplined  and  yet  as  regular  as  a 
veteran  line;  and  there  is  around  it  a 
kind  of  hushed  roar,  which  seems  in 
order  too,  and  to  be  regulated  by  some 
inexplicable  agency.  A  strange,  ano- 
malous, an  indefinable  scene,  indeed,  is 
that  which  is  presented  on  Epsom  Downs 
upon  the  Derby  day ! 

"  Sheraton,  let  us  go  down  to  the 
paddock,"  said  the  Earl  of  Sackville  to 
his  companion. 

Mr.  Sheraton  was  looking,  evidently 
in  a  state  of  abstraction,  down  upon  the 
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betting-ring  beneath,  from  which  the 
deafening  clangour  of  that  strange  circle 
came  up  in  all  its  fury. 

"  You  seem  in  a  brown  study,  Shera- 
ton !"  exclaimed  the  earl,  after  repeating 
his  question. 

'*  I  certainly  was  thinking  of  approach- 
ing events,"  Mr.  Sheraton  said;  and  the 
two  took  their  way  to  the  paddock. 

The  paddock  at  Epsom  is  situated  at 
the  very  end  of  the  Derby  course,  but 
it  is  not  a  part  of  the  race-ground  pro- 
perty. It  is  a  portion  of  a  private  estate, 
but  it  is  appropriated  during  the  Derby 
week  to  the  use  of  the  trainers  in  which 
to  walk  the  thoroughbreds  about,  in  com- 
parative privacy,  preparatory  to  their 
beinor  saddled  for  their  several  eno^ao^e- 
ments.  Of  late  years  this  paddock,  on 
the  Derby  and  Oaks  days,  has  become 
particularly  attractive,  especially  to  the 
cognoscenti  in  racing  points;  and  so,  as 
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everything  in  connexion  with  the  great 
sporting  carnival  is  in  some  way  asso- 
ciated with  money,  this  paddock  has  been 
made  an  additional  means  of  obtaining 
revenue,  and  those  who  now  desire  to 
see  the  high-mettled  racers  parading  in 
the  paddock,  prior  to  their  toilette,  for 
the  great  event,  have  to  pay  a  guinea  for 
the  privilege.  To  this  paddock  the  men 
with  heavy  Derby  books,  in  which  they 
have  betted  against  everything  that  will 
take  part  in  the  race,  go  an  hour  or  so 
before  the  starting  time  to  "  take  stock," 
as  they  call  it,  of  the  several  competitors 
in  the  approaching  contest.  To  this  spot 
the  man  who  has  heavily  backed  the 
favourite — the  man  who  has  heavily  laid 
asrainst  him — the  man  who  has  backed 
his  own  particular  fancy,  all  the  owners 
of  those  horses  that  are  about  to  start, 
anxiously  take  their  way,  and  the  sup- 
porter of   the  favourite  looks  for  him, 
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the  man  who  has  laid  against  him  closely 
'scrutinizes  him,  and  the  several  owners 
examine  those  steeds  that  do  not  belong 
to  them,  to  see  what  chance  they  have 
against  them. 

And  all  unconscious  'of  the  intense 
and  almost  maddening  interest  they  are 
creating,  the  strings  of  thoroughbreds 
are  being  led  in  groups  about  different 
parts  of  the  paddock.  Some  have  their 
clothes  on,  others  have  no  covering  at 
all,  and  each  is  attended  by  his  own  par- 
ticular valet,  in  the  shape  of  a  peculiar- 
looking  individual  of  that  genus  known 
to  the  initiated  as  the  stable-boy. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  and  Mr.  Shera- 
ton walk  to  where  the  great  American 
favourite  Arbitrator  is  being  led  about. 

"What  do  you  think  of  his  looks?" 
the  earl  asked  Mr.  Sheraton. 

"  Why,  the  more  I  look  at  him,  the 
more  do  I  regret  that  our  scheme  failed." 

18—2 
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Mr.  Sheraton  here  touched  a  sore  sub- 
ject to  the  earl. 

''  It  ought  not  to  have  failed,"  he  said, 
between  his  teeth.  "  There  must  have 
been  some  extraordinary  misapprehen- 
sion about  it.  "What  could  have  brought 
that  Busby  and  his  companions  at  the 
spot !  Of  course,  you  have  seen  that  the 
people  believe  that  the  plan  was  intended 
for  Sackville,"  the  earl  added,  alluding  to 
the  name  of  his  horse. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Sheraton,  "  I  see  the 
newspapers  so  give  it  out." 

"And  as  he  is  your  horse,"  the  earl 
said,  "and  as  I  am  the  nearest  magis- 
trate in  the  district,  the  culprit  hav- 
ing been  taken  to  Troutbrook,  I  shall 
have  to  adjudicate  upon  it.  I  wish  the 
monfrrel  would  hane^  himself  before  to- 
morrow." 

Oh,  Hubert  Longreach,  Earl  of  Sack- 
ville,  if  you   only  knew  w^hat  that  wish 
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involved,  how  much  more  fervently  you 
would  utter  it ! 

The  two  companions  have  returned  to 
the  stand,  and  the  equine  competitors  for 
the  great  contest  are  cantering  iiown  the 
course.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  of 
them;  but  the  attention  of  that  vast  mul- 
titude upon  the  stand  and  on  the  downs 
is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  Arbi- 
trator and  Sackville,  the  two  reigning 
favourites  in  the  betting,  and  they  excite 
more  interest  than  even  their  position  in 
the  betting  is  calculated  to  produce,  in 
consequence  of  the  diabolical  attempt  that 
had  been  frustrated  near  to  Sackville 
Chase;  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  public 
are  in  doubt  as  to  which  horse  it  was  di- 
rected against,  Sackville  or  Arbitrator. 

All  the  competitors  have  taken  their 
preliminary  canters  down  towards  Tat- 
tenham  corner,  and  their  low,  sweeping, 
graceful  action,  as  they  skim  along  the 
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course,  is  the  admiration  of  all  beholders 
— an  admiration,  indeed,  that  rises  im- 
perceptibly into  enthusiasm;  and  they 
are  now  returning  to  canter  past  the 
stand  again.  It  is  observed  that,  by  a 
rather  singular  coincidence.  Arbitrator 
and  Sackville  are  coming  up  the  straight 
run  side  by  side,  and  they  are  watched 
with  almost  as  much  interest  as  though 
they  were  actually  deciding  the  great 
struggle  that  in  a  few  minutes  more  will 
take  place  upon  that  spot.  The  stride  of 
each  is  fully  developed,  and  they  ap- 
proach the  stand  with  lightning  speed; 
but  immediately  in  front  of  the  building 
that  speed  is  suddenly  checked,  and  an 
unusual  cry  from  that  great  crowd  arises 
on  the  air.  For  a  moment,  Sackville  is 
seen  to  throw  back  his  ears,  and  with  a 
spring  like  that  of  a  tiger  he  darts  at  his 
opponent,  and  seizes  his  arched  neck  be- 
tween his  teeth.     Arbitrator,  as  though 
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his  blood  were  roused  by  the  attack,  rises 
on  his  hind  legs,  and  jerks  his  assailant 
off,  when  the  two,  their  fore  legs  in  the 
air,  rush  at  each  other  open-mouthed  and 
shrieking,  and  with  legs  and  teeth  they 
battle  savagely,  the  efforts  of  the  two 
jockeys  to  beat  the  horses  off  each  other 
being  utterly  vain.  The  blows  of  the 
whips  fall  harmlessly  upon  them ;  they  do 
not  feel  them,  for  both  animals  are  mad- 
dened into  irresistible  fury.  Everybody 
around  in  that  great  crowd  seems  para- 
lyzed ;  and  now  there  is  a  cry  of  horror, 
for  before  any  help  can  reach  the  jockeys 
in  their  perilous  position,  the  two  horses 
have  struck  each  other  down,  and  they 
are  kicking  and  biting  with  redoubled 
fury.  It  is  a  relief  for  the  moment  to 
the  crowd  to  see  the  two  jockeys  writhe 
themselves  from  under  the  horses,  and 
they  limp  away  from  the  terrible  en- 
counter, and  the  savage  belligerents  are 
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speedily  closed  round  by  men  with  heavy 
whips,  with  which  they  beat  the  infuri- 
ated two,  but  only  at  a  distance;  for  such 
is  the  fury  with  which  they  assail  each 
other,  that  none  dare  approach  them. 
At  length  Arbitrator  springs  to  his  feet, 
and  darts  off  along  the  course  towards 
the  paddock,  and  in  the  next  instant 
Sackville  jumps  to  his  feet  also. 

There  is  a  cry  in  the  stewards'  stand, 
but  it  is  unheeded,  and  in  all  probability 
it  is  unheard,  save  by  those  immediately 
around  ;  but  those  who  do  hear  it,  and 
those  who  are  immediately  around,  are 
struck  with  terror ;  for  the  high  and 
mighty  of  the  land  behold  in  their  midst, 
in  that  scene  of  revelry  and  excitement, 
one  of  their  own  order  struck  down,  as  it 
were,  lifeless  before  them.  Yes ;  the 
Earl  of  Sackville  had  watched  the  fearful 
encounter  on  the  course  with  an  almost 
supernatural  calmness;  but  when  he  saw 
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his  liorse  Sackville  rise  to  his  feet,  he  fell 
at  the  side  of  Mr.  Sheraton  as  though  he 
had  been  struck  down  by  a  rifle-shot. 
He  had  watched  the  encounter  between 
the  two  horses  with  a  throbbing  heart; 
but  when  he  saw  Sackville  rise  to  his  feet 
and  limp  away  as  though  he  had  broken 
one  of  his  legs,  his  heart-strings  seemed 
.to  yield,  and  he  dropped  down  senseless 
where  he  stood. 

Mr.  Sheraton  had  him  at  once  conveyed 
into  the  interior  of  the  building,  where 
he  received  all  the  assistance  that  in 
such  a  case  was  needed;  but  by  the  time 
he  had  recovered,  the  great  race  for  the 
Derby  had  been  decided.  We  need  not 
describe  it — it  was  gallantly  contested, 
and  nobly  won,  but  neither  Arbitrator 
nor  Sackville  took  part  in  it. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  returned  to  town 
with  Mr.  Sheraton  in  a  closed  carriaofe, 
and  he  spoke  no  word  the  whole  journey 
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through.  His  head  was  sunk  upon  his 
breast,  and  he  looked  indeed  as  though  a 
crushing  calamity  had  befallen  him ;  but 
it  had  not  come  yet,  although  its  shadow 
seemed  to  rest  upon  him. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

THE  EAKL  OF  SACKVILLE  REACHES  HIS  HOME  IN 
BELGRAVE  SQUARE,  AKD  IMMEDIATELY  SETS  OUT 
FOR   HIS   HOUSE   AT   SACKVILLE    CHASE. 

When  the  Earl  of  Sackville  arrived  in 
town,  lie  was  immediately  attended  by  the 
medical  man  of  the  family,  who  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  very  ill,  and  advised 
his  removal  to  the  country,  there  to  re- 
main quiet  for  a  week  or  two.  The  earl 
remarked  that  the  advice  accorded  with 
his  own  humour,  and  he  would  set  out 
for  Sackville  Chase  at  once.  The  countess, 
who  was  present,  said  that  she  would 
accompany  her  lord ;  at  which  her  lord 
felt  some  surprise,  although  he  did  not 
»  express  any.     How  little  did  they  each 
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know  that  the  other  had  a  written  appoint- 
ment with  the  same  person,  at  the  same 
place,  and  with  the  same  object. 

"  But  what  can  have  happened  to  you, 
Hubert  ?"  the  countess  had  inquired  when 
tlie  earl  arrived  at  home.  "  I  never  saw 
you  look  so  pale  before." 

"  The  heat  on  the  Downs  was  intense," 
said  Mr.  Sheraton ;  "  and  his  lordship  had 
a  fainting-fit,  which  greatly  alarmed  me 
at  the  time,  for  I  was  fearful  that  it  was 
a  sunstroke,  as  it  was  only  the  minute 
before  that  I  had  seen  his  lordship  take 
his  hat  off,  as  though  oppressed  with  the 
heat." 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  smiled  feebly  at 
Mr.  Sheraton's  innocent  deception  of  the 
countess. 

*'  Oh,  it  is  nothing,"  said  the  medical 
man.  ''  Of  course  his  lordship  feels  a 
little  prostrate  after  an  attack  of  the  sort, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  for  a  « 
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short  time  keep  himself  quite  quiet,  and 
therefore  I  have  advised  a  sojourn  in  the 
country  for  a  week  or  two." 

It  was  then  that  the  earl  had  said  he 
would  set  out  at  once,  and  the  countess 
that  she  would  accompany  him. 

"  I  will  go,  Hubert,  and  have  every- 
thing prepared  for  our  departure  immedi- 
ately," and  she  quitted  the  room  for  the 
purpose. 

The  earl  had  as  yet  made  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  great  event  of  the  day. 
Indeed,  he  had  appeared  studiously  to 
avoid  it,  and  Mr.  Sheraton  thought  it 
politic  not  to  make  any  reference  whatever 
to  it.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  medical 
man  had  retired  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
a  prescription,  the  earl  said  to  Mr.  She- 
raton— 

"  This  damnable  incident  will  of  course 
be  all  over  the  world  to-morrow  morn- 
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''  I  dare  say  the  newspapers  will  make 
the  most  of  it,"  Mr.  Sheraton  replied. 
"But,  after  all,"  he  continued,  "perhaps 
it  was  as  well  that  that  business  on  the 
Common  at  Sackville  Chase  turned  out  as 
it  did;  or  at  least,  that  the  culprit  was 
taken  to  Sackville." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  inquired  the 
earl. 

"Wliy,  you  can  to-morrow  morning 
have  him  examined  before  you,  and  com- 
mit him  for  a  month  or  two,  and  then,  the 
papers  will  trumpet  forth  your  energy  and 
justice,  and  the  events  of  to-day  will 
speedily  be  forgotten." 

"  Humph !  may  be  so,"  the  earl  mused. 

"  I  am  told  that  Van  Bruggen's  people 
have  engaged  legal  assistance  for  con- 
ducting the  case  against  the  accused,  and 
it  is  expected — so  the  story  runs  about 
the  clubs — that  some  very  interesting 
disclosures  will  be  made." 
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"  You  will  take  care  that  no  members 
of  the  press  are  admitted  to  the  investiga- 
tion," the  earl  suggested. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  will  take  care  of  that." 

Mr.  Sheraton  had  determined  to  take 
effectual  care  of  it,  for  who  so  interested 
as  he  in  keeping  the  disclosures  that  would 
be  made  as  secret  as  possible  ? 

"  It  seems  as  though  a  devil  from  hell 
had  entered  into  the  heart  of  Sackville," 
the  earl  said,  looking  gloomily  upon  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Sheraton  made  no  observation  in 
reply. 

"  He  has  never  exhibited  the  slightest 
indication  of  such  a  spirit  as  that  which 
he  displayed  to-day,"  the  earl  continued. 

"Did  you  ever  know  of  such  an  in- 
stance of  savagery  before  ?"  Mr.  Sheraton 
inquires. 

"Yes,  I  witnessed  one  myself  a  few 
years  ago  on    Newmarket  Heath,  when 
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one  horse  seized  another  by  the  neck, 
threw  him  down,  trampled  upon  him 
and  the  jockey,  and  broke  the  jockey's 
leg." 

"  In  this  case  the  horse's  leg  is  broken, 
or  very  near  it,"  said  Mr.  Sheraton. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  groaned. 

"  The  hopes  so  long  cherished — so  near 
fruition — all  dashed  to  the  ground  in  the 
space  of  half  a  minute  T  he  cried,  bitterly, 
clenching  his  hands. 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  stroke  of  fate 
and  it  was  at  that  moment  the  theme  of 
discussion  in  nearly  every  street  of  the 
great  metropolis,  and  in  the  morning  the 
whole  country  would  ring  with  it. 

The  brief  conversation  which  we  have 
just  recorded  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance into  the  room  of  the  Countess  of 
Sackville  and  the  doctor.  The  countess 
had  hastily  attired  herself  in  travelling 
costume,  and  she  said  that  the  carriage 
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would  be  at  the  door  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  doctor  held  in  his  hand  the  prescrip- 
tion, which  he  said  must  be  made  up  at 
once,  as  the  earl  had  better  carry  it  with 
him  ready  prepared,  inasmuch  as  he  must 
take  it  that  evening  before  going  to  bed ; 
the  doctor,  in  giving  these  instructions, 
remarking,  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye 
which  plainly  indicated  that  he  enjoyed 
his  joke,  that,  from  what  he  knew  of  the 
chief  apothecary  of  Troutbrook,  he  would 
rather  not  entrust  the  making  up  of  a 
prescription  to  him,  if  he  could  possibly 
avoid  it — "Because,"  he  said,  laughing, 
"  although,  if  he  made  a  mistake,  it  would 
probably  be  in  favour  of  black  pepper  or 
brown  rappee,  which,  if  taken,  would  not 
be  productive  of  very  great  inconvenience, 
yet  he  might  introduce  sugar  of  lead  in 
the  place  of  Epsom  salts,  or  laudanum  in- 
stead of  syrup  of  rhubarb,  the  effects 
of   which  would   not  be  such  as   those 
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which  the  medical  adviser  might  he  de- 
sirous of  producing." 

The  prescription  was  at  once  despatched 
to  the  family  apothecary,  whose  estahlish- 
ment  was  hard  by,  with  instructions  to 
prepare  it  immediately,  as  the  Earl  of 
Sackville  was  waiting  for  it. 

While  the  messenger  was  gone  upon 
this  errand,  the  doctor  took  the  countess 
on  one  side,  and  whispered  to  her  that 
she  must  keep  my  lord  very  quiet  and  free 
from  excitement ;  for  having  once  had  one 
of  these  attacks,  he  would  be  very  liable 
to  a  repetition  of  them  from  less  causes 
than  that  which  had  produced  the  one  of 
to-day  —  "whatever  it  was,"  said  the 
doctor,  with  a  solemn  look,  and  holding 
the  top  of  his  gold-headed  cane  to  his 
mouth. 

"Was  it  not  an  ordinary  fainting-fit, 
then  ?"  the  countess  inquired. 

"  My  lady,  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you 
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that  it  was  an  epileptic  fit,  although  not 
of  an  immediately  dangerous  character. 
They,  however,  always  increase  in  inten- 
sity when  they  recur." 

"And  what  general  course  do  you  re- 
commend?" 

"  Entire  quietude  in  the  country  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  an  absence  of  all  thought 
of  politics,"  said  the  doctor,  profoundly. 
He  was  under  the  impression — created  by 
the  famous  speech  on  the  Marriage  Bill 
—  that  the  noble  earl  was  absorbed  in 
politics. 

The  messenger  who  had  been  des- 
patched for  the  medicine  very  quickly 
returned  with  it,  and  it  was  placed  in 
the  travelling-bag  of  the  countess.  In 
two  or  three  minutes  afterwards  the  car- 
riage was  announced,  and  the  earl  rose  to 
leave.  Before  he  did  so,  however,  the 
doctor  said  blandly — 

"Stop — ^how  are  we  now?     Allow  me 
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one  moment."  And  he  took  the  wrist 
of  the  earl  between  his  forefinger  and 
thumb. 

"  Humph — well,  well,  we  shall  be  all 
right  in  the  morning,  after  the  medicine ; 
but  we  must  keep  quiet,"  said  the  doctor ; 
and  then  turning  to  Mr.  Sheraton,  re- 
peated— "  Quiet — quiet,  my  dear  sir." 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Sackville  took  their  departure 
for  the  London  Bridge  railway-station. 
On  their  way  thither,  they  had  to  cross 
the  lines  of  road  that  lead  from  the 
bridges  down  tow^ards  Epsom;  and  the 
roll  and  rattle  of  the  human  maelstrom, 
as  it  surges  along  those  roads  on  the 
evening  of  the  Derby  day,  were  heard  for 
a  long  distance  before  they  reached  them. 
The  Earl  of  Sackville  would  have  shunned 
that  surscinof  tide,  but  there  was  no  route 
by  which  it  could  be  avoided.  As  they 
approached     it,     therefore,      he     almost 
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crouched  in  one  corner  of  the  carriage, 
so  that  he  might  not  see  or  be  seen.  For 
several  minutes  the  carriage  had  to  wait 
before  an  opportunity  was  presented  for  it 
to  pass  the  roaring  line  of  vehicles  that 
poured  down  the  road  leading  to  Ken- 
nington-gate,  and  as  the  earl  reclined  in 
one  corner  of  the  carriage,  the  countess 
leaned  forward  from  the  window  to  view 
the  nois}^  revelry  that  was  passing  and 
obstructing  them. 

After  several  such  obstructions  as 
these,  all  of  which  were  highly  enjoyed 
by  the  coachman  and  the  attendant 
genius  behind  —  they  would  fain  have 
prolonged  the  obstructions  if  they  could 
have  done  so — the  carriag^e  arrived  at  the 
station  of  the  railway,  the  greatest  ob- 
struction having  been  met  with  at  the 
foot  of  London  Bridge.  In  an  hour  or 
so,  the  earl  and  countess  were  driving 
through   Troutbrook   to    Sackville  Hall, 
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just  as  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the 
pinnacles  of  that  edifice.  The  earl  had 
been  very  taciturn  all  the  way  down,  and 
the  countess  had  considered  it  judicious, 
in  accordance  with  the  doctor*s  injunctions 
to  keep  him  quiet,  and  not  to  intrude 
her  conversation  upon  him.  He  had  not 
spoken  a  word  for  half  an  hour  before 
they  reached  the  gates  of  the  park ;  but 
then,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  pinnacles 
of  his  ancestral  house  glistening  in  the 
declining  sun,  he  exclaimed,  almost  en- 
thusiastically— 

"  Wliat  a  brilliant  sunset !  —  the  old 
house  looks  like  burnished  gold  in  front 
of  it." 

The  countess  was  glad  to  hear  this 
burst,  which  was  uttered  in  a  tone  that 
was  not  usual  with  the  earl,  and  seemed 
to  speak  of  a  new  enjoyment.  Indeed,  it 
almost  amounted  to  rapture. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for 
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really  I  have  lately  thouglit  tliat  the  old 
house  was  losing  its  attractions,"  the 
countess  said,  in  a  joyful  tone.  "  You 
will  enjoy  a  few  weeks'  rest  down  here — 
I  know  you  will." 

"The  old  house  lose  its  attractions 
—  never !"  said  the  earl,  still  gazing 
through  the  carriage -windows  at  the 
brilliant  pinnacles. 

"  Well,  you  know,  Hubert,  even  in  our 
family,  we  have  had  old  houses  strangely 
lose  their  attractions,"  the  countess  said 
playfully,  and  smiling  upon  her  husband, 

A  shade  passes  over  his  countenance 
as  he  ejaculates,  with  something  hke  a 
sigh — 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

The  countess  is  trenching  upon  dan- 
gerous ground,  and  for  the  moment  she  is 
forgetful  of  the  doctor's  injunctions.  The 
allusion — distant,  shadowy,  undefined,  and 
vague  as  it  is — is  as  clear,  and  distinct, 
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and  as  burning  in  the  Earl  of  Sackville's 
mind,  as  though  it  were  the  subject  of  an 
eloquent  and  categorical  discourse  ad- 
dressed directly  to  himself.  There  is  a 
shadow  upon  the  house,  and  there  lias 
been  for  twenty  years  past,  and  the  coun- 
tess knows  it,  and  that  shadow  envelopes 
a  mystery  which  has  already  struck  down, 
years  ago,  the  then  head  of  the  house  of 
Sackville — a  mystery  which  years  ago  had 
agitated  all  the  country,  and  through  all 
the  land  aroused  feelings  of  pity,  sym- 
pathy, indignation,  and  terror.  That 
mystery  was  like  an  engraved  spot  upon 
the  adamantine  heart  of  the  twentieth 
Earl  of  Sackville— it  was  a  mystery  that 
blurred  the  escutcheon  of  his  ancient 
house,  and  it  was  a  cloud  that  obscured 
the  brightness  of  his  race.  When  it  first 
darkened  over  his  house,  he  was  Hubert 
Longreach ;  but  he  had  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  assumed,  by  the  death  of 
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his  grandfather,  but  only  for  a  day  or 
two,  the  title  of  Lord  Belfleur — only  for  a 
day  or  two,  we  say,  for  the  dread  mys- 
tery which  then  overshadowed  his  house 
crushed  down  the  father  of  the  present 
earl,  and  so  within  a  month  was  he 
Hubert  Longreach,  Lord  Belfleur,  and  the 
Earl  of  Sackville. 

The  Countess  of  Sackville,  therefore, 
was  touching  upon  dangerous  ground 
when  she  talked  of  old  ancestral  houses 
losing  their  attractions. 

The  earl  and  countess  are  at  the  porch 
of  Sackville  Hall,  and  as  they  descend 
from  the  carriage  they  are  met  by  the 
steward  of  the  estate. 

"  All,  Burford,"  the  earl  says,  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  —  pray  walk  into  the 
library  with  me." 

"  Your  lordship  looks  ill,"  Mr.  Burford 
remarked,  "  and  weak ;  pray  lean  upon  my 
arm." 
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And  tlie  earl  did  lean  upon  the  arm  of 
his  steward,  the  countess  having  gone  on 
before  them  up  the  steps  into  the  hall, 
where  she  was  met  by  the  housekeeper 
and  the  chief  servants  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

The  earl,  still  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his 
steward,  proceeded  at  once  to  his  library, 
and  throwing  himself  into  a  fauteuil,  said 
he  felt  fatigued. 

"Your  lordship  has  had  a  fatiguing 
journey  ?"  Mr.  Burford  suggested. 

"  I  have  had  an  oppressive,  fatiguing 
day,  Burford,"  replied  the  earl;  "  it  is  the 
excessive  heat,  I  suppose." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mr. 
Burford,  as  one  of  the  Earl  of  Sackville's 
establishment,  was  much  interested  in  the 
great  equine  contest  that  had  that  day 
been  decided;  but  Mr.  Burford  was  a 
shrewd  man.  He  had  been  many  years 
with  thp  Sackville  family,  and  perhaps  he 
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was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  present 
earl,  that  he  could  in  a  measure  divine 
the  character  of  his  inward  thoughts  by 
his  outward  looks.  It  required,  perhaps, 
no  very  great  powers  of  observation  to 
discover  that  the  appearance  of  the  earl, 
and  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
were  not  those  which  a  successful  enter- 
prise would  generate.  Mr.  Burford, 
therefore,  shrewdly  concluded  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  had  been  against  the 
earl,  and  he  was  content  with  his  pre- 
sentiment, which  nearly  amounted  to 
conviction,  and  so  he  made  no  allusion  to 
the  great  event  of  the  day. 

"  You  have  a  prisoner  here,  I  under- 
stand," the  earl  said  to  Mr.  Burford, 
seriously. 

"  He  is  in  the  custody  of  an  officer 
from  London,  who  has  him  in  charge  down 
in  Troutbrook,"  said  Mr.  Burford ;  "  and 
the  officer  has  sent  a  notice,  my  lord,  that 
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be  will  bring  tlie  man  before  your  lord- 
ship to-morrow  morning." 

"  Yes,  so  I  have  already  been  informed 
in  London,"  replied  the  earl.  ''  There  is 
no  escape,  I  suppose?" 

"  Oh,  I  think  the  officer  is  far  too  sharp 
for  that,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Burford,  mis- 
apprehending the  earl's  meaning. 

The  earl  smiled  feebly,  and  said  he 
meant  escape  for  himself — escape  from 
the  infliction  of  having  to  examine  the 
scoundrel  who  was  in  custody. 

No,  Hubert  Longreach,  Earl  of  Sack- 
ville,  there  is  no  escape  from  that  ordeal, 
as  it  will  surely  prove.  The  dark  shadow 
of  a  coming  event  is  upon  your  soul — 
you  see  it,  can  feel  it,  and  yet  you  are 
unconscious  of  its  presence. 

"  The  evidence  that  will  be  brought 
against  the  prisoner  is  so  conclusive,  that 
I  think  the  trouble  to  your  lordship  will 
be   but   very  little,"  said  Mr.  Burford ; 
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"and  yet  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
officer  who  has  him  in  custody  that  he  is 
to  be  defended,  and  that  he  will  have 
legal  assistance  from  London." 

"  Oh,  of  course  he  will ;  the  fellow  has 
been  but  the  tool  of  designing  knaves, 
and  for  their  own  sakes  they  will,  I  dare 
say,  see  that  he  is  properly  defended,"  the 
earl  said. 

]\Ir.  Burford  thought,  as  any  stranger 
would  have  thought  who  might  have 
listened  to  the  earl,  that  he  was  speaking 
frankly;  and  nothing  whatever — no  word 
or  tone  in  which  that  word  was  uttered — 
would  have  for  one  instant  led  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  Earl  of  Sackville  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Sheraton  had  planned  with  Denzil  Baikes 
means  for  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Van 
Bruggen's  horse.  He,  however,  knew  it 
well,  for  it  had  been  done  at  his  own  in- 
stigation ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  Mr. 
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Sheraton  and  Denzil  Kaikes  had  secret 
plans  of  their  own  to  carry  out,  and  least 
of  all  did  he  know  that  Agony  Jack  would 
be  the  instrument  by  which  they  would 
work. 

"  !•  suppose  we  had  better  take  the 
examination  upstairs  in  the  large  room," 
the  earl  suggested. 

"  As  your  lordsliip  pleases,"  acquiesced 
Mr.  Burford. 

"  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  me  to 
have  any  legal  assistance,''  said  the  earl ; 
"  it  will  be  merely  to  take  the  depositions, 
and  commit  the  fellow  as  a  rogue  and 
vagabond." 

"  That  wiU  be  aU,  my  lord." 

"  You  will  see  Mr.  Sheraton  in  the 
morning,  and  he  will  arrange  the  whole 
matter  with  you,"  the  earl  said. 

"  Very  good,  my  lord." 

'*  Good  night,  Burford." 

The   old  steward,  took  the   hint,  and 
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saying,  "  I  wish  your  lordship  a  very  good 
night/'  turned  and  left  the  room. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  took  his  medicine 
at  the  hands  of  the  countess  herself;  but 
Mr.  Burford's  parting  wish  was  not  ful- 
filled, for  the  Earl  of  Sackville  did  not 
pass  a  good  night  at  all. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

IN   WHICH   OLD   CHARACTERS  ARE   INTRODUCED  WITH 
NEW  NAMES. 

The  SackviUe  Arms,  in  the  village  of 
Troutbrook,  on  tlie  borders  of  SackviUe 
Chase,  is  unusually  full  of  company,  and 
a  most  distinguished  company  too.  Dur- 
ing all  the  many  years  that  Spandle  has 
been  landlord  of  that  ancient  hostelry,  he 
has  never  had  such  patronage;  and  he 
and  his  sturdy  wife  and  plump  hand- 
maiden are  all  three  ruddy  with  excite- 
ment, which  makes  their  plump  faces 
glow  again.  By  the  early  morning  train 
from  London,  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  Ma- 
dame Capelli,  Denzilp  Eaikes,  Mr.  Barton, 
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and  Mr.  Sparke  have  arrived,  and  they 
have  gone  straightway  to  the  Sackville 
Arms ;  and  Mr.  Barton  has  ordered  the 
best  wine  that  Spandle  can  produce  of 
various  kinds,  and  a  substantial  luncheon 
of  every  delicacy  that  Troutbrook  can 
produce,  including  some  of  the  finney 
flock,  that  are  to  be  caught  hard  by  the 
village.  Mr.  Barton  is  a  very  bustling 
gentleman  in  the  Sackville  Arms,  and 
Spandle  looks  upon  him  with  a  kind  of 
awe,  for  Mr.  Sparke  has  informed  him 
that  Mr.  Barton  is  the  great  London 
solicitor,  come  down  specially  to  defend 
Agony  Jack,  the  charge  against  whom, 
he  says,  is  all  a  conspiracy,  concocted  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  a  mighty 
claim ;  but  he  does  not  say  to  what  or 
by  whom  it  is  made.  He,  however,  says 
quite  sufficient  to  bewilder  the  stout  little 
landlord,  who  takes  occasion,  when  Mr. 
Sparke's  back  is  turned,  to  inform  his  wife 
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that  it's  liis  firm  conviction  that  there's 
siimmat  up ;  but,  howsomever,  it's  better 
perhaps  for  them  to  keep  their  own  coun- 
sel ;  and  he  practically  illustrates  his  mode 
of  doing  so  by  going  into  the  kitchen, 
where  the  village  sexton  happens  at  that 
moment  to  be  indulging  in  a  morning 
drop,  and  informing  him  that  the  great 
folks  as  is  in  the  parlour  be  come  down 
to  Sackville  about  sum  mat  as  '11  astonish 
the  Troutbrook  folks,  to  be  sure.  Upon 
which  the  sexton  hastily  quits  the  house, 
and  goes  across  to  the  commercial  empo- 
rium of  Troutbrook,  formerly  alluded  to, 
and  conveys  the  information  to  the  pro- 
prietor thereof,  with  such  additions  as  his 
own  fancy  suggests;  and  presently  the 
intelligence  is  flying  through  the  village, 
so  that  Troutbrook  very  soon  becomes  in 
a  state  of  actual  excitement ;  and  in  the 
space  of  ten  minutes  there  are  no  less 
than  five  persons  grouped  round  the  porch 
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of  the  Sackville  Arms,  with  every  proba- 
bility of  an  increase  to  the  number,  for 
the  population  has  been  roused,  and  the 
public  curiosity  of  Troutbrook  excited, 
and  the  excitement  is  intensified  when  the 
party  are  joined  by  a  well-known  trades- 
man of  the  village,  who  wears  a  leathern 
apron,  turned  up  at  the  corner,  a  pair  of 
immense  spectacles,  a  brown  wig,  drab 
cloth  coverings  to  his  legs,  reaching  to  his 
knees,  and  thick  woollen  stockings  below, 
and  who,  when  he  is  following  his  busi- 
ness, nurses  a  large  stone  upon  his  knees. 
This  individual  produces  the  additional 
excitement  to  which  we  have  referred,  by 
informing  the  assembled  populace  of 
Troutbrook  round  the  porch  of  the  Sack- 
ville Arms,  as  how  he  seed,  about  half  an 
hour  ago,  John  Busby  and  Willum  tear 
like  mad  from  the  railway  up  to  the  stables 
at  Sackville  Hall. 

Mdlle.   D'Arlincourt    looks    pale    and 
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agitated,  and  is  seated  by  Madame  Capelli, 
who,  we  should  say,  is  in  ignorance  of 
the  charge  that  is  about  to  be  made 
against  Agony  Jack.  She  has  come 
down  to  Troutbrook  with  Mdlle.  D'  Arlin- 
court  for  a  very  different  purpose. 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  is  not  only  pale, 
but  she  is  trembling. 

''  I  wish,"  she  says  to  Mr.  Barton, 
"  that  Mr.  Sheraton  would  come." 

"Do  not  agitate  yourself,  my  dear 
madam,"  said  Mr.  Barton,  gently  placing 
his  hand  upon  her  shoulder;  "he  has 
scarcely  had  time,  you  know,  to  reach 
the  hall,  and  he  will  be  detained  some 
little  time  after  he  reaches  it,  in  order  to 
make  our  way  clear." 

"  I  feel  anxious,  very  anxious  about  the 
poor  boy,"  she  said  to  Denzil  Eaikes,  in 
a  whisper. 

"  You  need  have  no  such  feeling, 
Denzil  Eaikes  assured  her;    "  all  will  go 
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well  with  him.  The  officer  who  has 
charge  of  him  is  very  shrewd,  and  knows 
his  business ;  in  fact,"  he  added,  "  he 
knows  all,  therefore  the  boy  will  be  well 
taken  care  of" 

"  Will  you  not  take  some  refreshment  ?" 
Mr.  Barton  inquired,  blandly,  of  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  said  she  could 
not  touch  anything. 

''  Nay,  do  take  a  glass  of  wine,"  he 
urged ;  "  you  have  come  a  long  way." 

Neither  would  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt 
take  any  wine. 

Mr.  Barton  wished  Madame  Capelli 
to  partake  of  the  refreshment  that  the 
Sackville  Arms  had  provided;  but  she 
also  declined,  and  so  he,  and  Denzil 
Eaikes,  and  Mr.  Sparke  had  to  share  the 
table  between  them. 

"  By-the-bye,"  said  Mr.  Barton,  "  you 
ladies  will  not  be  able  to  walk  to  the 
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hall.     I  had  better  despatch  a  messenger 
to  the  station  for  a  conveyance." 

"  If  we  have  time,  and  if  mademoiselle 
would  not  object,  I  think  I  should  like 
to  walk.  Ee member  that  I  know  the 
way,  and  how  far  it  is,"  said  Madame 
Capelli. 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  said  she  would 
willingly  walk ;  indeed,  she  would  prefer 
it.  She  wished,  however,  that  Mr. 
Sheraton  would  come.  She  could  not 
keep  down  her  agitation;  and  Madame 
Capelli  soothed  her. 

Mr.  Sheraton,  as  Mr.  Barton  had  in- 
timated, had  gone  on  to  Sackville  Hall 
direct  from  the  railway-station,  it  having 
been  arranged  that  he  should  do  so,  and 
join  his  friends  again  at  the  Sackville 
Arms  as  soon  as  he  had  made  certain 
arrangements  which  were  necessary  at 
the  hall. 

The    effects    of    the    blow    that    the 
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Earl  of  Sackville  had  tlie  previous  day 
received  are  very  manifest,  as  he  sits 
in  what  is  to  be  his  judgment-seat,  at- 
tended by  his  steward.  He  is  resting  his 
head  upon  his  hand  as  Mr.  Burford  places 
certain  papers — not  connected  with  the 
approaching  investigation  —  before  him, 
and  he  seems  to  suffer  under  depressing 
languor.  He  has  several  times  inquired 
for  ]Mi\  Sheraton,  and  Mr.  Sheraton 
knows  this,  but  he  does  not  go  to  the 
room  in  which  the  Earl  of  Sackville  is 
seated.  Indeed,  he  has  come  to  Sackville 
Hall  merely  to  seek  an  interview  with 
the  countess  and  Lord  Belfieur.  He  is 
with  them  now. 

"  Your  ladyship  has  received  a  note 
from  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  ?"  he  says  to 
the  countess. 

"  I  have,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
surprise. 

''  I    believe    your    lordship    has    ulso 
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received  a  communication  from  tlio 
same  lady,"  he  says,  addressing  Lord 
Belfleur. 

"  Well,  so  I  have,"  the  young  lord 
answers.  "  But  how  the  devil  did  you 
know?" 

"  I  was  so  informed  by  the  lady  her- 
self," Mr.  Sheraton  says. 

"  Indeed  !"  the  countess  exclaims. 

"  And  I  have  been  commissioned  to 
deliver  a  message  from  her  to  your  lady- 
ship, and  to  you,  my  lord,"  Mr.  Sheraton 
adds. 

Lord  Belfleur  looks  a  little  scared. 

"  I  believe  the  notes  which  your  lad}'- 
ship,  and  you,  my  lord,  have  received,  are 
both  to  the  same  effect,"  Mr.  Sheraton 
says . 

"  I  shan't  tell  you  what  mine  is," 
Lord  Belfleur  exclaims,  hastily.  "I 
don't  see  what  you've  got  to  do  with  it, 
Mr.  Sheraton." 
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"An  investigation  is  about  to  take 
place  before  the  Earl  of  Sackville,"  Mr. 
Sheraton  observes,  without  noticing  Lord 
Belfleur's  protest;  "and  by  a  strange 
coincidence  of  circumstances,  Mdlle.  D'Ar- 
lincourt  has  been  required  as  a  witness  on 
behalf  of  the  accused/' 

"  On  behalf  of  the  accused  1  —  good 
heavens  !"  exclaims  the  countess ;  "  what 
can  she  possibly  have  to  do  with  such  a 

"  Then  that's  the  meaning  of  her 
having  Agony  Jack  up  in  the  drawing- 
room  last  week.  Oh,  Lord !  oh,  Lord  ! 
my  head  feels  as  though  it  was  swim- 
ming," cried  Lord  Belfleur. 

"  Agony  Jack !  "What  do  you  mean, 
my  dear?"  the  countess  asks,  in  a  tone  of 
terror.  She  has  never  heard  of  Agony 
Jack  before. 

"  Grood  Lord !  to  think  that  she  should 
want  to  nobble  the  favourite !"  exclaimed 
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Lord  Belfleur.  "  Oh,  goodness  gracious ! 
to  think  that  she  stood  anything  against 
him.  Oh,  Lord !  I  should  as  soon  have 
thought  the  cro^vn  princess  of  the  Can- 
nibal Islands  would  have  wanted  to 
nobble  the  favourite." 

"  Oh !  pray,  my  lord,  disabuse  your 
mind  of  such  a  preposterous  notion,"  said 
Mr.  Sheraton,  with  difficulty  being  able 
to  suppress  a  laugh.  "She  has  been 
sought  out  since  this  charge  was  made, 
and  as  she  can  give  some  evidence  as  to 
the  antecedents  of  the  accused,  she  has 
been  required  to  attend  here  for  that  pur- 
pose to-day." 

"  And  what,  sir,  is  the  communication 
that  you  have  to  make  to  us  from  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt  ?"  the  countess  inquires, 
rather  loftily. 

"It  is,  that  you  should  be  present 
during  the  investigation,"  Mr.  Sheraton 
repHed.     "  She  asks  this  as  a  favour  of 
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your  ladyship,  as  her  position  under  the 
circumstances  is  an  exceedingly  novel,  and 
may  be  a  painful  one." 

"It  will  be  an  equally  novel  one  to 
me,'*  the  countess  says ;  "  but  if  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt  wishes  it,  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  any  objection  to  my  granting 
her  request." 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,"  said  Lord 
Belfleur,    "I  intended    to    be    there,    of 

course.     D if  I  wouldn't  give  that 

Agony  Jack  three  months  at  the  tread- 
mill— that's  what  I  would  do,  and  d 

his  antecedents." 

"  You  may  possibly  have  occasion  to 
change  your  opinion  about  him,"  Mr. 
Sheraton  suggested.  ''He  may  have 
been  far  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning ;  we  cannot  tell." 

"Why,  anybody  could  see  what  a 
villain  he  is  by  his  countenance,"  said 
Lord  Belfleur,  conclusively.    . 
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"  Then  I  may  inform  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court  that  your  ladyship  will  be  present 
at  the  examination  ?"  Mr.  Sheraton  said. 

"  Is  she  here  now,  then  ?"  the  countess 
inquired. 

"  Here  now  !  Where  ?"  cried  Lord 
Belfleur,  and  he  looked  quite  scared. 

"  She  will  be  here  shortly,"  Mr. 
Sheraton  replied.  "  And  I  am  now  going 
down  to  the  village  to  conduct  her  here, 
and  I  presume  that  I  may  inform  her, 
that  your  ladyship  will  be  present  at  the 
examination?"  Mr.  Sheraton  said,  taking 
up  his  hat. 

"You  may,"  was  the  response;  and 
Mr.  Sheraton  left  the  room,  and  imme- 
diately took  his  way  across  the  park  to 
Troutbrook. 

In  the  neighbourhood  was  another 
leading  actor  in  the  approaching  drama, 
undergoing  a  preparation  for  the  part  he 
had  to  play.     It  is  in  a  small  road-side 
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public-house  at  tlie  back  of  the  park ;  in 
which  there  is  but  one  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  besides  a  kind  of  wash- 
house,  kitchen,  and  scullery,  all  in  one,  at 
the  back,  and  in  the  corner  of  this  room 
Agony  Jack  crouches  dismally  on  a  chair. 

"Now,  don't  I  tell  you  that  you'll 
come  out  of  it  all  right  ?"  the  individual 
in  whose  custody  he  is  placed  is  saying, 
as  he  puffs  the  smoke  from  a  cigar. 
"You  keep  your  pecker  up,  and  re- 
member after  it's  all  over,  who  told  you 
to  do  so." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  detective 
coves  to  talk  in  that  way  to  a  poor  cove 
wot's  goin'  to  get  three  months  at  the 
mill,  besides  losing  his  krackter.  I  wish 
I'd  never  seed  that  Mr.  Eaikes — I  wish 
I'd  never  clapped  my  blessed  eyes  on  him 
— I  wish  he'd  been  at  the  bottom  o'  the 
blessed  sea  afore  I'd  ever  come  across 
him." 
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"  Jack,  listen  to  me,"  said  the  detec- 
tive. "  You  are  the  best  friend  that  Mr. 
Eaikes  ever  had  in  his  life,  and  take  my 
word  for  it,  he'll  stick  to  you.  Now,  will 
you  promise  me  that,  when  it's  all  over, 
you'll  remember  who  told  you  that  ?" 

"Oh,  it's  all  very  fine  to  come  that 
gammon  over  a  poor  cove,"  cried  Agony 
Jack,  dismally. 

'*  Well,  then.  Jack,  I'll  go  farther," 
said  the  detective,  going  across  to  where 
Jack  was  seated.  "  I'll  go  farther,"  he 
said,  in  an  undertone,  and  looking  cau- 
tiously round.  "I'll  stand  your  friend, 
and  I'll  get  you  through  it ;  come  now, 
I  can't  say  anything  much  stronger  than 
that,  can  I  ?" 

"  Will  you,  though  ?"  cried  Agony 
Jack,  his  eyes  brightening. 

*'  Jack,  shake  hands  with  me,  will 
you.^ 

He  did  so. 
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"  You^U  promise  now,  that  v/lien  it's 
all  over  you'll  remember  who  told 
you? 

"  I  wish  I  may  die  if  I  don't,"  said 
Agony  Jack,  fervently. 

At  this  point  a  man  entered  the  house 
with  a  message  from  Mr.  Barton  to  the 
detective,  and  the  officer  said — "All 
right ;  wait  outside." 

And  the  man  waited  outside  the  house. 

"Now,  Jack,  come  along.  We  must 
go  down  to  the  hall,  for  it  seems  they  are 
all  ready  for  us,"  said  the  detective ;  "  and 
mind  what  I  said  to  you :  keep  your 
pecker  up,  Jack.  It'll  all  come  right  in 
the  end ;  take  my  word  for  it.  Jack.  Come 
along." 

"  I  wish  it  was  come  all  right,  though," 
said  Agony  Jack,  dubiously. 

"Now,  then-,  my  man,"  the  detective 
cried,  to  the  individual  who  had  brought 
the  message  from   Mr.  Barton.      "  You 
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will  have  the  goodness  to  follow  us  across 
the  park  up  to  the  hall,  will  you  ?" 

The  man  touched  his  frieze  cap  that  he 
wore  upon  his  head,  and  said  he  would. 
He  then  stared  Avith  manifest  interest  at 
Agony  Jack. 

"  Now,  you  yokel,"  cried  Agony  Jack, 
**  is  it  the  first  time  you  ever  see  a  genel- 
man  down  on  his  luck  afore,  eh  ?  What 
are  you  bleering  at?" 

The  country  gentleman  grinned,  and 
remarked  that  it  wor  rum,  to  be  sure.  He 
was  a  very  stalwart  member  of  the  country 
party,  and  as  he  walked  close  behind 
Agony  Jack  across  the  park,  he  clenched 
his  fists  with  energy,  as  though  he  would 
very  much  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  seizing 
Agony  Jack,  should  he  make  any  attempt 
to  escape. 

When  they  arrived  at  Sackville  Hall, 
they  found  Mr.  Sheraton,  Denzil  Eaikes, 
Mr.   Barton,   Mr.   Sparke,  John   Busby, 
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Jonas  Nixon,  and  Willum,  assembled 
round  the  front  entrance.  Mdlle.  D'Ar- 
lincourt  and  Madame  Capelli  had  entered 
the  house,  Mr.  Sheraton  having  arranged 
that  they  should  be  quietly  shown  into  a 
small  anteroom,  there  to  remain  until  they 
should  be  required  in  the  justice-chamber 
above.  In  that  justice-chamber,  converted 
into  such  for  the  occasion,  the  Earl  of 
Sackville,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
had  already  taken  his  seat  some  time,  and 
now  he  had  with  him,  seated  near  him, 
the  countess,  who  looked  anxious  and 
serious.  Lord  Belfleur  was  there  also,  and 
was  seated  behind  the  earl  and  countess. 
He  looked  almost  ludicrously  dismal,  for 
he  had  had  quite  a  battle  with  himself 
since  Mr.  Sheraton  had  left  him,  as  to 
whether  he  ought  to  be  present — indeed, 
whether  he  could  stand  the  ordeal  of 
meeting  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  in  public. 
He  had,  however,  reasoned  with  himself, 
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that  his  father  knew  all  about  his  en- 
gagement, and  that  his  mother  was  also 
acquainted  with  it ;  and  he  had,  therefore, 
after  much  mental  labour,  come  to  the 
conclusion  which  was  conveyed  to  his 
mind  in  the  words — "  So  what  the  devil 
did  it  matter?"  He  therefore  took  his 
way  to  the  justice-chamber  with  the 
countess. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  inquired  if  the 
parties  were  ready,  and  the  necessary  in- 
timation having  been  conveyed  to  the  de- 
tective below,  that  functionary  brought 
up  Agony  Jack,  who,  when  he  was  intro- 
duced into  the  justice-chamber,  looked 
about  him  quite  scared,  and  he  tried  to 
hide  himself  as  much  as  he  could  behind 
the  officer  in  whose  custody  he  was 
placed. 

"  Come  now,  you  Agony  Jack,"  cried 
Lord  Belfleur,  brightening  up  for  the 
moment ;  '*  don't  come  any  of  that  sneak- 
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ing,  you  know.  Ecod !  I  wish  I  had 
caught  you  digging  the  holes ;  you  should 
have  tasted  the  length  of  my  whip  on  the 
spot." 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  turned  round 
and  put  up  his  finger  deprecatingly  to 
Lord  Belfleur,  who  said— "All  right!" 
and  lapsed  into  the  dismals  again. 

"When  Agony  Jack  was  brought  into 
the  room,  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Barton 
and  Mr.  Sparke,  and  they  took  their 
places  close  to  the  accused. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  said  he  presumed 
the  proceedings  would  be  very  brief.  Who 
was  there  to  make  the  charge  ? 

The  detective  ofi&cer  from  London  said 
.  that  he  had  the  prisoner  in  charge  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Van  Bruggen,  who  was 
a  neighbour  of  his  lordship.  The  de- 
tective then  briefly  detailed  the  charge 
against  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Barton  here  interposed,  and  said 
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he  had  been  retained  by  some  friends  of 
the  prisoner  to  appear  on  his  behalf,  as  it 
was  beheved  that  the  wliole  matter  had 
arisen  out  of  a  misapprehension. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  said  he  should  be 
glad  if  such  could  be  shown.  He  would, 
however,  hear  the  charge  regularly,  and 
then  Mr.  Barton  could  offer  any  obser- 
vations that  he  pleased. 

The  detective  officer,  we  should  have 
previously  observed,  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness, so  to  speak,  of  a  detective.  He  held 
no  commission  from  the  authorities,  but 
he  performed  all  the  duties  of  a  police- 
officer  notwithstanding,  and  he  succeeded 
in  realizing  a  very  fair  income  in  various 
ways.  This  functionary  called  Mr.  Sparke 
and  John  Busby  and  Willum,  who  gave 
their  evidence  clearly  and  distinctly  as  to 
what  they  had  witnessed  and  discovered 
on  the  night  of  Agony  Jack's  exploit. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  said  the  evidence 
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was  conclusive  enough,  but  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  he  could  deal  with  the 
case. 

"Why,  give  him  six  months  as  a 
poacher,"  suggested  Lord  Belfleur. 
"  That's  the  way  to  do  it." 

The  detective  thought  the  prisoner 
could  only  be  committed  as  a  rogue  and 
vagabond ;  which  suggestion  was  not  at 
all  relished,  by  the  prisoner  himself,  who 
pulled  a  wry  face  and  nudged  the  officer. 

'*  But  now,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say 
in  the  matter  ?"  the  Earl  of  Sackville  in- 
quired of  Mr.  Barton. 

"  My  lord,"  said  that  gentleman,  "  I 
do  not  intend  for  one  moment  to  dispute 
the  evidence,  because  I  may  at  once 
admit  that  it  is  incontestable ;  but  I  think 
I  can  show  you  that  the  prisoner  had  no 
sinister  intention  in  what  he  was  doing, 
and  that  instead  he  was  carrying  out  a 
mere  frolic  of  others." 
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*'  That's  true,  s'lielp  me,  my  lord !" 
cried  Agony  Jack. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  smiled,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*'  Well,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Barton,  no- 
ticing the  shrug,  "  I  will  conduct  my  case 
as  I  am  instructed.  The  prisoner  was 
merely  carrying  out  a  scheme  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Raikes — Mr.  Denzil 
Eaikes;  probably  ^^our  lordship  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  gentleman,"  Mr. 
Barton  said,  smiling  blandly. 

"  I  have  heard  of  the  man,"  replied  the 
earl,  with  something  like  a  glare  upon 
his  countenance  ;  "  and  I  should  think  he 
is  the  very  man  to  carry  out  such  a  con- 
spiracy as  this." 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Barton,  deci- 
sively ;  "  then  your  lordship  will  now  hear 
his  version  of  the  affair.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  call  up  Mr.  Denzil  Eaikes,"  Mr. 
Barton  said,  addressing  a  person  at  the 
door. 
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When  Denzil  Eaikes  entered  the 
chamber  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  confronted  the  earl  with  a 
look,  beneath  which  the  lord  of  Sackville 
Chase  manifestly  quailed. 

"Mr.  Eaikes,"  said  Mr.  Barton,  "I 
believe  you  can  throw  some  light  upon 
the  charge  against  the  prisoner  here; 
indeed,  I  may  say  that  you  are  prepared 
to  state  that  what  he  did  was  under  your 
instructions." 

"  He  acted  strictly  according  to  my 
instructions,  and  for  me,"  Denzil  Eaikes 
replied. 

"  Why,  then,  this  man  is  ;particeps 
criminis,^'  cried  the  earl,  rather  wildly,  but 
in  a  tone  of  some  exultation.  "  Who  is 
this  man?" 

"  Wlio  is  this  man  ! — shall  he  tell  you 
himself?"  cried  Denzil  Eaikes,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  "  Yes,  to  all  the  world 
he  will   proclaim  it  now.     The  time  is 
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come  when  your  treacherous  memory, 
Lord  Sackville,  must  be  strengthened — 
the  hour  that  I  have  waited  twenty 
years  for  will  soon  be  registered  in  the 
book  of  time." 

All  who  are  present  in  that  room,  save 
Mr.  Barton,  look  astounded  at  the  scene 
they  are  witnessing. 

"  Now,  Lord  Sackville,  brave  the  ordeal 
if  you  can.  The  prisoner  is  before  you 
for  judgment — you  are  his  judge.  He  is 
here — behold  him  !" 

And  Denzil  Eaikes  in  his  energy 
clutched  at  Agony  Jack  by  the  shoulder, 
and  thrust  him  close  up  to  the  table  at 
which  the  earl  was  sitting. 

"  Oh,  don't — pray  don't,  Mr.  Eaikes  ! 
Lord,  do  let  a  poor  cove  alone !"  cried 
Agony  Jack,  ruefully. 

"  Gaze  upon  this  outcast's  countenance, 
Lord  Sackville  !"  Denzil  Eaikes  cried  at 
the  top  of  his  voice.     "  Do  you  trace  no 
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resemblance  there?  —  is  there  nothing 
there  to  call  up  the  remembrance  of 
twenty  years  ago  ?" 

"  Don't,  Mr.  Eaikes  —  pray  don't ! 
oh,  leave  a  poor  cove  alone  !"  again  ap- 
pealed Agony  Jack. 

"  Avert  not  your  gaze.  Lord  Sackville, 
but  look  upon  this  face,  and  tell  me  what 
you  see  therein." 

Why  does  the  Earl  of  Sackville  avert 
his  face,  and  why  does  a  strange  tremor 
creep  along  his  frame  ? 

"  Look  up,  Lord  Sackville !"  roared 
Denzil  Eaikes. 

"  Now  pray  don't,  Mr.  Eaikes  !"  cried 
Agony  Jack.  ''  Let  a  poor  cove  have  his 
whack  if  he  is  to  have  it,  and  say  no  more 
about  it;  but  if  you  pokes  up  his  honour- 
able lordship  in  that  way,  he'll  be  sure  to 
give  it  me  hot." 

"Lord  Sackville,  I  command  you  to 
look  upon  this  face." 
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"  Who  is  it  that  dares  to  address  me 
thus?  Kemove  this  man  !"  the  earl  cried 
out,  in  a  somewhat  tremulous  voice ;  but 
no  one  attempted  to  act  on  the  order. 

"  Who  cries  '  Kemove  this  man  ?'  "  de- 
manded Denzil  Eaikes.  "The  voice  is 
rather  feeble  now  that  has  just  issued 
that  mandate.     Who  echoes  it  ?" 

And  Denzil  Eaikes  looked  round  the 
room,  and  his  eye  fell  upon  the  Countess 
of  Sackville,  who  had  risen  from  her  seat 
and  was  gazing  at  Denzil  Eaikes  with  a 
terror-stricken  countenance. 

"  Why,  the  order  is  not  repeated  !'* 
exclaimed  Denzil  Eaikes,  mockingly. 
*'  *Eemove  this  man,' is  an  injunction  that 
no  one,  just  now,  can  follow." 

"  Come,  I  say,  what's  the  meaning  of 
this  game,  you  know,  Eaikes  ?  What 
the  devil  is  it  that  you  are  up  to  ?"  in- 
quired Lord  Belfleur,  standing  behind 
the  chair  in  which  his  father  sat. 
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"  I  stand  aside  for  tlie  moment.  Pro- 
ceed, sir,  witli  your  case," — this  Denzil 
Eaikes  said  to  Mr.  Barton. 

"  Have  tlie  goodness  to  call  up  Lady 
Marian  Sheraton,"  said  Mr.  Barton. 

The  earl  now  looked  up  without  being 
required  to  do  so,  and  both  the  countess 
and  Lord  Belfleur  exclaimed,  "Lady 
Marian  Sheraton  !"  and  they  were  lite- 
rally struck  speechless  with  astonishment 
when  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  was  shown 
into  the  room. 

Mr.  Barton  handed  the  lady  a  seat, 
and  requested  her  not  to  be  agitated,  as 
her  examination  would  be  brief. 

"  You  are,  I  believe,  connected  with 
the  prisoner  ?"  Mr.  Barton  inquired. 

"  Save  one,  I  am  his  nearest  of  kin," 
replied  Mdlle.  D'x^rlincourt,  sorrowfully. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville's  chest  is  heaving 
with  a  convulsive  beat,  and  he  feels  a 
something   in  the  region  of  the   throat 
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wliicli  is  like  choking;  while  the 
countess,  who  is  standing  near  him, 
looks  at  Mcllle.  D'Arlincourt  terrified, 
for  the  astonishment  which  she  feels 
has  created  a  feeling  of  terror  in  her 
mind. 

"You  who  stand  around  look  upon 
the  declaration  I  have  just  made  with 
wonder ;  it  is  natural  you  should  do  so," 
said  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  his  lordship  what  your  connexion 
with  the  prisoner  is?"  Mr.  Barton  sug- 
gested. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Mdlle.  D'Arlincom't, 
rising,  and  addressing  the  Earl  of  Sack- 
ville,  "  command  that  all,  save  these  two 
gentlemen  (indicating  Mr.  Barton  and 
Denzil  Eaikes)  and  the  prisoner  and  the 
members  of  your  own  family,"  should 
withdraw." 

The  order  was  given,  and  all  but  those 
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whom    Mdlle.    D'Arlincourt    had    men- 
tioned withdi'ew  from  the  room. 

"  To  the  Countess  of  Sackville  I  have 
abeady  related  a  portion  of  my  history," 
commenced  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt.  "She 
and  her  family  must  now  hear  the 
remainder.  Lord  Sackville,  three-and- 
twenty  years  ago  a  dread  calamity  befel 
your  house.  A  young  child  was  lost — 
was  stolen,  it  was  said,  by  gipsies ;  and 
although  the  whole  country  was  searched 
from  end  to  end,  no  tidings  were  ever 
heard  of  her,  and  you  and  your  family, 
your  father  and  your  mother,  were  com- 
pelled to  mourn  that  lost  child  as  dead. 
My  story  is  but  a  brief  one.  You,  Lord 
Sackville,  by  the  expression  of  your  face, 
proclaim  that  you  have  anticipated  it 
already." 

"No — no — no — say  not  so!"  groaned 
the  Earl  of  Sackville.  "  I  dare  not  look 
upon  you!"  and  he  averted  his  face. 
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"How  I  was  spirited  away,  whither  I 
was  conveyed,  or  how  my  earhest  youth 
was  passed,  I  know  not;  but  my  Hfe  since 
has  not  been  that  which  should  have  been 
the  life  of  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Sackville ;"  and  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  drew 
herself  proudly  up. 

"  I  dare  not  believe  it !"  groaned  the 
Earl  of  Sackville  ;  "it  cannot  be!" 

"It  is !"  exclaimed  Lady  Marian 
Sheraton,  for  so  we  must  now  designate 
her.  "  I  have  been  a  wanderer  over  many 
countries  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
what  have  I  been  ?  a  homeless  wanderer, 
without  a  tie  by  blood  that  I  have  ever 
known  !  And,  0  Heaven  !  what  has  the 
wanderer  been?"  she  bitterly  cried,  as 
though  she  were  addressing  herself:  "an 
imposter  and  a  cheat;  her  life  a  fraud, 
and  all  her  acts  deceit ;  and,  last  of  all, 
her  nearest  kith  and  kin  the  victims  of 
her  treachery !    Ay,  you  may  well  Aviithe 
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in  agony,  Lord  Sackville !"  she  cried,  as 
the  earl  displayed  his  agitation  ;  "  for  you 
have  been  the  victim  of  the  degrading 
arts  of  which  I  have  been  made  the  mis- 
tress/' And  then  turning  towards  the 
countess,  she  cried — "  To  you,  lady,  have 
I  to  tell  the  remainder  of  my  history 
now.  For  a  fevv^  years  I  was  tended 
carefully  by  those  who  were  of  no  kin  to 
me ;  but  they  were  removed  from  me, 
and  I  wandered  again — the  unknown 
daughter  of  a  mighty  house — unknown 
to  all  the  world,  save  one — unkno^vn  even 
to  myself  until  three  days  ago  !  And,  oh  ! 
Lord  Sackville,  the  agitation  which  racks 
your  frame  at  this  moment  silently 
declares  that  you  know  how  true  my 
declaration  is." 

The  countess  has  remained  a  silent, 
although  deeply  agitated,  spectator  of  the 
scene ;  but  at  this  point,  as  though  by  a 
sudden  and  irresistible  impulse,  she  ex- 
claims— 
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''Why  sliould  his  lordship's  agitation 
surprise  you  or  anybody  under  this  a^vfully 
startling  discovery — if  indeed  it  be  a  dis- 
covery  r 

"  Your  declaration,  noble  lad}^,  implies 
a  doubt  of  my  statement,"  said  Lady 
Marian  Sheraton.  "  I  would  have  spared 
your  ladyship,  but  as  the  Sack^dlle  blood 
is  in  my  veins,  your  implied  imputation 
demands  that  it  should  vindicate  itself. 
The  Earl  of  Sackville,  your  husband, 
lady,  the  lord  of  this  wide  domain  and 
noble  house,  and — hear  it,  lady — my 
brother- " 

"  It  cannot  be — it  is  not — it  is  a  vile 
conspiracy  of  that  hated  villain,  Raikes!" 
cried  the  Earl  of  Sack^dlle,  rising  to  his 
feet,  and  interrupting  Lady  Marian  She- 
raton ;  but  he  sank  again  into  his  seat,  as 
though  prostrated  by  his  own  energy. 

"  The  sister  dashes  back  the  lie  upon 
the  brother's  lips  1"   cried  Lady  Marian 
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Sheraton,  lier  eyes  flashing  with  indigna^ 
tion ; — that  brother,  the  head  of  our 
house,  who  was  the  cause  of  his  young 
sister's  degradation " 

"  He  !"  screamed  the  Countess  of  Sack- 
ville,  "  he  the  cause  !" 

"Ay,  noble  lady!  the  cause  was  Hu« 
bert  Longreach,  now  the  Earl  of  Sackville," 
replied  Lady  Marian  Sheraton,  scorn- 
fully. 

"  'Tis  false — 'tis  false  !"  exclaimed  the 
Earl  of  Sackville,  but  in  a  feeble  voice. 

''  Perhaps  the  noble  lord  would  wish  to 
have  conclusive  evidence  upon  the  subject," 
suggested  Denzil  Eaikes,  in  a  sneering 
tone. 

"  Let  this  villain  be  taken  into  custody!'* 
cried  the  earl,  wildly,  but  feebly. 

"  Villain,  back  in  your  teeth  !"  shouted 
Denzil  Eaikes.  "  Does  the  Lord  of  Sack- 
ville Chase  know  who  stands  before  him 
here  ?" 

VOL.  III.  22 
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"Yes,  yes,  too  well,  outcast!"  groaned 
the  earl. 

"  Too  well,  doubtless,  but  not  enough ; 
look  up,  Hubert  Longreach,  Lord  of  Sack- 
viUe  Chase,  and  boldly  gaze  if  you  can 
upon  the  Lord  of  Conquest  Abbey." 

The  astonishment  of  the  Earl  of  Sack- 
ville  for  the  moment  goes  beyond  his 
anguish,  and  he  laughs  mockingly. 

"  That  laugh  upon  your  lip  shall  drive 
the  tear  into  your  heart !"  cried  Denzil 
Eaikes.  "  Hear  me  again  proclaim  that 
the  Lord  of  Conquest  Abbey  is  here,  and 
we  at  length  stand  upon  an  equal  footing, 
Hubert  Longreach !" 

"  Why,  what  have  I  to  do  with  all  this, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?"  enquired  Lord 
Belfleur,  who  had  been  a  bewildered  ob- 
server of  what  was  taking  place  ;  "as  it 
strikes  me  that  I'm  the  Lord  of  Conquest 
Abbey." 

"  Nothing,"  said  Denzil  Eaikes  ;  "  for 
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know,  Hubert  Longreacli,  that  I,  tlie 
supposed  outcast — I,  the  despised  instru- 
ment of  a  supposed  fraud — I,DenzilEaikes, 
am  now  the  Lord  of  Conquest  Abbey." 

"  By  what  right  ?"  demanded  Lord 
Bellleur. 

"  By  the  right  of  a  transfer  deed  from 
its  late  owner,  Lord  Belfleur,"  answered 
Denzil  Eaikes. 

"  Come,  I  say,  Eaikes,  you  know  I've 
got  you  on  the  hip  there ;  I've  never 
signed  any  deed,  you  know,"  said  Lord 
Belfleur,  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

Denzil  Eaikes  heeded  not  the  decla- 
ration, but  turning  to  Mr.  Barton  he 
handed  him  a  paper,  and  asked  him  what 
he  found  in  it. 

Mr.  Barton  examined  the  paper,  and  said, 
"  This  is  an  extract  from  a  parish  register, 
and  is  the  certificate  of  a  marriage, 
performed  between  Hubert  Longreach, 
bachelor,  and  Bianca  Capelli,  spinster ;  it 
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is  all  perfectly  regular.  I  obtained  this 
extract  myself,"  said  Mr.  Barton  ;  and  then 
he  quits  the  room. 

"  Hubert  Longreach,  Earl  of  Sackville, 
behold  your  son — the  offspring  of  your  first 
marriage,"  almost  shrieks  Denzil  Eaikes, 
as  he  forces  Agony  Jack  before  him. 

"  Hubert !  Hubert !  speak  to  me.  Oh ! 
God,  is  there  any  truth  at  all  in  this  ?" 
exclaimed  the  countess,  throwing  herself 
upon  the  earl. 

"  Let  me  confirm  the  truth,"  cried  the 
voice  of  Madame  Capelli,  as  she  is  brought 
into  the  room  by  Mr.  Barton.  "Ah, 
Hubert  Longreach,"  she  shrieks,  as  she 
stands  before  the  Earl  of  Sackville,  "  the 
hour  of  my  vendetta  has  arrived — the 
vendetta  that  for  twenty  years  has  been 
working  on  its  silent  course.  Look  at  me, 
Hubert  Longreach,  husband  of  my  dead 
child.  You  destroyed  my  child  by  legal 
murder,  and  in  gratitude  my  vendetta,  in 
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its  fruition,  returns  you  not  only  a  son  to 
your  house  but  a  daughter  to  your  race, 
for  it  was  I  who  stole  your  only  sister 
away  from  the  home  of  your  ancestors, 
and  there  she  stands  once  more  in  the 
home  of  her  youth ;  it  was  I  who  reared 
your  son  and  heir,  born  into  the  world  in 
the  inhospitable  ward  of  a  workhouse,  and 
there  he  stands ;  there  they  stand,  the 
son  and  the  sister  before  you." 

But  she  might  have  shrieked  to  the 
winds  with  as  much  effect  as  she  cried  to 
the  Earl  of  Sackville,  for  as  his  countess 
bends  over  him  he  sinks  senseless  back  in 
the  chair  in  which  he  is  seated. 

Assistance  is  immediately  summoned, 
and  the  lord  of  Sackville  Chase  is  carried  to 
his  chamber,  while  the  countess  is  sup- 
ported from  the  room. 

There  is  no  farther  proceeding  in  the 
case  against  Agony  Jack,  for  Mr.  Bar- 
ton declares  that  it    has    been  informal 
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from  the  beginning,  and  lie  says  the 
prisoner  may  be  at  once  liberated ;  upon 
hearing  which  the  poor  card  seller  gives  a 
shout  which  makes  the  chamber  ring. 

"  Your  lordship  may  give  free  vent  to 
your  feelings  now/'  said  Mr.  Barton, 
smiling. 

"  I  say,  this  is  a  devil  of  a  go !"  said  the 
young  man  whom  we  have  hitherto  looked 
upon  as  Lord  Belfleur,  addressing  Denzil 
Eaikes. 

"It  is  the  close  of  an  astounding 
romance,"  replied  Denzil  Raikes.  "  But 
come  to  me  in  the  morning,  for  I  have  much 
to  say  to  you — come  to  me  in  town." 

"  I  tell  you  what — what  an  awful  con- 
solation it  must  be  to  me,  eh  ?"  said  the 
quondam  Lord  Belfleur. 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  inquired  Denzil 
Eaikes. 

"  Why,  only  fancy — suppose  I'd  mar- 
ried my  aunt !" 
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Mr.  Slieraton  now  enters  the  room,  and 
his  wife  rushes  into  his  arms  and  sobs 
upon  his  breast. 

But  delighted  most  amongst  that 
goodly  company  is  Agony  Jack,  who  de- 
clares to  Denzil  Eaikes  that  now  he  is  a 
lord  indeed,  he'll  act  as  sich. 

And  the  whole  of  the  party,  with  the 
exception  of  the  next  brother  of  Lord 
Belfleur,  take  their  way  to  the  railway 
station,  and  thence  to  London. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

THE   EARL   OF   SACKVILLE   AND   AGONY   JACK   SLEEP 
IN   PEACE. 

But  little  remains  to  tell  of  Sackville 
Chase.  Tlie  whole  matter  involved  in 
the  investigation  and  disclosure,  which 
were  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  was 
thoroughly  examined  by  competent  legal 
authorities  ;  and  it  was  found  that  there 
was  no  possible  chance  of  contesting  the 
claims  which  Denzil  Eaikes  had  been  the 
means  of  raising,  and  so  the  matter  never 
came  before  the  courts  of  law. 

Denzil  Eaikes  was  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  Conquest  Abbey ;  the  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  and  ultimately 
the  larger  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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thousand  pounds,  devolved  upon  Lady- 
Marian  Sheraton,  and  she  and  her  hus- 
band retired  to  their  estate. 

On  the  day  after  the  event  narrated  in 
the  last  chapter,  Denzil  Raikes  waited 
upon  the  Countess  of  Sackville  to  set  her 
niind  at  rest  upon  a  matter  of  ^ital  con- 
sequence to  her  peace.  In  the  course  of 
the  investigation  which  had  produced 
such  a  startling  result,  he  had  discovered 
that  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Sack- 
\dlle  with  his  present  Countess,  had  taken 
place  just  three  days  after  the  death  of 
Bianca  Capelli,  in  the  workhouse,  near 
to  Conquest  Abbey.  He  had  further  to 
inform  the  countess,  that  during  the 
absence  of  Lady  Marian  Sheraton  from 
London,  the  Honourable  Eeginald  Long- 
reach  had  induced  her  friend  Alice  to 
unite  herself  in  matrimony  to  him,  and 
they  were  now  man  and  wife,  the  Honour- 
able   Reginald    having    been    heard    to 
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declare  that  he  did  not  care  a  dump  about 
the  bishopric. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  never  recovered 
the  shock  of  the  second  epileptic  fit, 
and  he  lingered,  and  literally  died  by 
degrees  three  months  after  the  great  dis- 
covery ;  and  the  new  Lord  Belfleur,  after 
his  own  fashion  indeed,  acted  up  to  the 
declaration  he  had  made,  that  now  he 
was  really  a  lord,  he  would  act  as  sich ;  and 
that  course  of  action  speedily  settled  into 
delirium  tremens,  and  in  the  same  week 
that  his  noble  father  died — that  father 
who  had  never  known  him,  but  near 
whom  he  had  been  through  all  his  outcast 
life — he  also  ceased  to  live;  and  so  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Countess  of  Sackville 
became  Lord  Belfleur  and  Earl  of  Sack- 
ville almost  on  the  same  day. 

Denzil  Eaikes  resides  upon  his  estate, 
and  is  the  lord  of  Conquest  Abbey.  He 
is  a  retired  country  gentleman ;  unosten- 
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tatious,  and  mth  a  small  circle  of  friends. 
There  is  one  inmate  of  his  establishment 
who  will  remain  so  to  the  end,  and  that 
is  Madame  Bianca  Capelli ;  and  they  often 
visit  the  ancient  and  romantic  little 
church  close  by  the  Abbey,  and  they  look 
with  reverence  upon  a  marble  tablet  that 
is  erected  over  the  altar  there,  for  it  bears 
this  inscription : — 

TO   THE   MEMORY  OF 

JOHN,  LOED  BELFLEUE, 

THE  ELDEST   SON 

OF   THE     TWENTIETH    EARL     OF    SACKVILLE, 

BY   HIS    WIFE   BIANCA. 

THIS   MONUMENT  WAS  EKECTED  BY   HIS  FRIEND  AND 
PKOTECTOK, 

DENZIL  RAIKES. 
^^^3a  It  is  requested  that  Books  returned  to  the 
^^     Library  be  enclosed  in  Paper,  more  particu- 
larly when  sent  by  Servants,  or  Carriers. 

THE    END* 
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